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NOTIGE. ae" 


@@ Our Subscribers are presented this week witlh a 
ROMANCE, composed by ANGELO FINELLI expressly for 
. SIGNOR GARDONI, of Her Majesty's Theatre. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

We promised, in our last, to take a retrospective view of 
the proceedings at this establishment, up to the present point 
of the season 1847. When the peculiar difficulties under 
which Mr. Lumley opened his campaign are taken into con- 
sideration, it must be a matter of surprise to every person of 
reflection, not merely that he should have been able to effect 
what he has effected, but that he should have contrived to 
sustain the credit of his establishment at all. Shortly after 
the conclusion of last season all the great vocalists, with a 
single exception, who had for so long constituted the main 
attraction of the establishment, with the majority of its band 
and chorus, seceded, and constituted the nucleus of a formi- 
dable opposition. No manager’ was ever placed in a more 
difficult position than Mr. Lumley. The cause of the secession 
of his company is no business of our’s. We have refrained, 
and shall continue to refrain, from commenting on it. It was 
enough that the cloud of adversity lowered above his head— 
big drops burst at intervals--the thunder muttered restlessly, 
and an awful tempest threatened to explode. In his time of 
unabated prosperity we were not the thick and thin adherents 
of Mr. Lumley. e-neither courted nor flattered him. We 
were satisfied, in criticising him: fairly, to render our readers 
and ourselves justice. But as then we were disposed to give 
him credit for whatever we could praise in his management, 
much more do we feel inclined, now that the monopoly he 
once wielded is trampled under foot, to lend him a helping 
hand. In this spirit we have criticised what has already been 
effected during the present season, and in this spirit we 
venture our present remarks. Their sincerity may be tested by 
examination of our past conduct in relation to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, und needs no further pleading. 

To begin at the beginning—Mr. Lumley’s first difficulty 
was to find substitutes for the band and chorus that had 
deserted him. The old band had been trained to great 
efficiency by a conductor of eminent talent and indefatigable 
industry—Signor Costa, now director of the orchestra at the 
Royal Italian Opera, the life and soul of the opposing esta- 
blishment.. Mr. Lumley was, as it happened—and it might 
easily have happened otherwise—very lucky in his choice ofa 
successor to Signor Costa. Perhaps no artist in the country, 
better qualified for the post by education, taste, and ability, 
could have been selected than Mr. Balfe. The sequel has 
agers his efficiency no less than his fidelity and zeal. 


y judgment and energy little short of magical, in an in- 














credibly brief time, Mr. Balfe has filled the empty seats of 
ihe orchestra‘With an army of instrumentalists more numerous 
than their predecessors, and, if less used to discipline, scarcely 
less complete and efficient. It would be preposterous to assert 
that this new band is faultless. There are defects that weaken 
its power and must be remedied to make it worthy of the part 
it has to plays’ In some points it is first-rate, in others it is 
second-rate, in some it is mediocre, and, in a very few, it is 
decidedly bad. But, it is not to be supposed that Mr. Balfe 
is blind to the drawbacks that tell against the perfect ensemble 
of his orchestra. On the contrary, he observed them at once, 
and, since the opening of the theatre, has been gradually 
administering remedies in necessary changes and modifications. 
He has yet, however, much to do, but he will do it with as 
small delay as possible. Meanwhile there are elements in his 
orchestra that make it capable of reaching the highest pos- 
sible efficieneys Some of the leading instrumentalists of 
Europe are enrolled among its members. We need but 
mention the nafiés of Piatti, Lavigne, L’Anglois, Templini, 
Zeiss, &c., to show the kind of artists who occupy the fore- 
most ranks. Moreover those that remain from the old set 
number Tolbecque, Nadaud, and other such men among them. 
It is not, therefore, unreasonable to suppose that in a short 
time Mr. Lumley’s band will be a// that the most fastidious 
connoisseur could reasonably hope for. 

The chorus may be disposed of in fewer words. Suffice it 
that last season, and for many years previous, it was lament- 
ably inefficient, while, at present (thanks to Mr. Balfe) it is 
a splendid and capable body, worthy of any European esta- 
blishment ; its faults are so few that it would be mere 
hypercriticism to specialize them. Those who have heard the 
operas of La Favorita, Lucia di Lammermoor, Nino, La 
Sonnambula, and Ernani, during the present season, can 
testify to its worth. 

The band and chorus obtained—essentials in an operatic 
company more vitally important than managers are apt to sup- 
pose, or managers to allow—the question of principal vocalists 
remained to ‘be solved. Prima donnas, and tenors, and bari- 
tones, and basses must be hunted up from every corner of 
musical Europe, to supply the place of those who had seceded. 
Where were they to be found? Mr. Lumley went abroad, and 
others in his interest went abroad, and for some months there 
was ascouring of the continent for singers. Some were 
engaged, others treated with, some proposed to, others 
suggested. All the world of London was on tiptoe with 
anxiety to know what Mr. Lumley had found, and as the 
coming season Cast its shadow before, the desire to see his 
prospectus was unanimous and invincible; the guesses, specu- 
lations, and reports, thereupon were legion. Never, since 
the birth of the Opera, had so much curiosity prevailed about 
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the. Rptanme 6f the sea8on’s efigagements. ys pipes 
ed inté cliqties of Lumleyites and Anti-Lutnleyites, 
issued daily philippics on either side, and reports filled the 
atmosphere like locusts. At length the prospectus appeared. 
The public was astonished by its completeness and brilliancy. 
There was novelty and there was excellence, and an unusual 
amount of both. We need not recapitulate its contents, 
which are already so familiar to our readers. The day sub- 
sequent to the publication of this prospectus, the press 
teemed with articles in which its merits were discussed. The 
Lumleyites lauded it to the skies. The Anti-Lumleyites 
(who could not deny its superiority) took the very un- 
usual and tnwarrantable course of declaring it to be a sham 
— mere moonshine.” ll these matters stand already 
recorded in our pages, and the consequences thereof. At 
length the Opera opened, on Tuesday the 16th of February? 
Three of the new engagements, Gardoni, Superchi, and 
Bouché, made decided hits—the first mentioned, one of the 
most decided ever known at the Opera. Madame Sanchioli 
(a previous year’s engagement) was found vastly improved. 
The quality of the band and chorus, which Balfe had enlisted 
and trained, was tested by the encore of an overture and some 
choral pieces, an event unusual at the Opera. The whole 
performance, in short, was on such a scale of efficiency as to 
set all doubt at rest about Mr. Lumley’s chance of beirg able 
to weather throngh the season. We heard some of the oldest 
habitués of the Opera declare that they never remembered so 
brilliant a first night. Za Favorita was repeated several 
times, until the first representation of Verdi’s Nino brought 
Coletti, a baritone not unknown to England, but so wonder- 
fully improved that it was nearly the same thing. Ccletti 
made an unquestionable impression, and even the adversaries 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre pronounced him a first-rate artist. 
Not satisfied with this, Mr. Lumley kept up the fire magra- 
nimously, and in a few days he introduced to us F'raschini, 
a young Neapolitan tenor of great renown, whom he had 
secured at a large expense. Fraschini appeared in the Lucia. 
He was received with the utmost favour, and if the majority 
preferred Gardoni’s purer style of singing, this did not make 
Fraschini’s success the less. Subsequently Gardoni appeared in 
La Sonnambula, and in that opera thoroughly fulfilled all the 
anticipations that had been raised by his debit. He was 
established a primo-tenore of first-rate pretensions. Superchi’s 
appearance in Ernani raised him also many degrees higher in 
public esteem, while Fraschini and Bouché added to their 
laurels in the same opera. Thus the strength of the opera 
department was tested before Easter, and proved to surpass all 
expectations. 

In the ballet Mr. Lumley’s management has ever been 
famous, His prospectus this year is more splendid and varied 
even than usual, At present we have only to record the 
appearance of two stars in the choregraphic horizon, whom 
Mr. Lumley has spelled away from sunny Italy—Carolina 
Rosati and Marie Taglioni. Our opinion of these excellent 
and charming artists has been given too often to need re- 
petition. They are the heralds of more stars to come—stars 
that have long twinkled in our hemisphere, whose beams 
have long been worshipped—and they are beautiful heralds, 
worthy the honour of announcing the return of their more 
celebrated sisters of the dance. In a word, the ballet this 
year promises to surpass all that has preceded it, and this 
for Mr. Lumley’s management is a matter of no small 
significance. 

_In the scenic department Mr. Lumley has wisely retained 
the talented Mr. Marshall, and in this and in all particulars of 





ie misé en scéle (with oeeiisidiial exceptions if réé to. the 
resées of the Subordinates, whiéh are not always in the best 
taste,) the theatre has manifested remarkable improvement. 

Thus far, at least, every item in the prospectus has been 
fulfilled, with the solitary reserve of Madame Montenegro, 
who was announced to appear before Easter. But Madame 
Montenegro has been here some time, and will appear 
this evening in Verdi's Jdua Foscari. Are we not, therefore, 
fully justified in remaining consistent to our frequently urged 
faith in the whole letter and spirit of Mr. Lumley’s programme? 

The remainder has yet to be fulfilled. Meanwhile the 
inimitable Lablache will shortly appear in Donizetti's sparkling 
opera, L’Elisir D’ Amore, in which Gardoni’s Nemorino will 
not be the least attraction, and Lucille Grahn will add to 
the already great attractions of the ballet this evening. 

So much has been said in disfavour of Mr. Lumley’s pro- 
mises, by certain journalists, that, as impartial “ chroniclers,” 
we have thought it justto collect the facts as they have occurred, 
up tothe present moment, and place them before our readers 
in such order as to enable them to form their own unbiassed 
judgment. We should be foremost in defending courageous 
criticism, however severe, for it is of more importance to art 
that truth should be told than that the interests of any 
managers should be served. But, when criticism is all on 
one side it demands rigid examination, in order that so much 
of it as is true may pass current, and that what is false may 
be extracted and cast aside. 





MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent, April 3, 1847.) 

Tue Theatre Royal here was suddenly closed on the 28rd 
ultimo, by the unforeseen illness of Mr. Macready, but has 
been opened since to—first of all—a group of imitators of 
the original Ethiopian Serenaders, rejoicing in the appellation 
of Ethiopian Harmonists, who commenced their performance 
on the 25th. Not having much taste for ‘ nigger’ melodies in 
general, ‘ Ethiopian’ copyists in particular, we did not honour 
them with a hearing ; had it been the original party who first 
appeared at the St. James’s Theatre, Messrs, Pell and Co}, 
we might have gone out of sheer curiosity, as, in their way, 
we understand they were really clever; but, as Punch says, 
“we are having a glut of Ethiopians,” and the false taste 
which can give encouragement to such so called ‘ mnusical 
entertainments’ well deserved Punch’s biting satire, wherein 
he suggests that at the next performance of ‘ Otello,’ at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, ‘ Buffalo gals’ should be introduced with 
Lablache on the bones! To crown the matter, we see in 
to-day’s Manchester Guardian, an announcement, for Easter 
Monday, of a party of ‘ Female American Serenaders’, seven 
in number! Old Cobbett, some years ago, expressed his 
dread of the influx of Bavarian broom girls to this country 
but how was his horror increased on seeing one among the 
swarms that then came over about to be a mother! ‘The 
vermin (as in his coarse style he termed them) besides coming 
in shoals have absolutely begun to breed here!’ This week 
the Distin Family have given a concert at the Theatre Royal 
each evening, except Good Friday, we are sorry to, report to 
thin audiences. Very likely its being Passion Week would 
prevent many from attending the theatre even at a concert, 
else their unrivalled talent would, no doubt, have had a better 
appreciation in Manchester. Their performatices, especially in 
quintets, are truly marvellous; it is the very perfection of 
horn-playing and cannot be surpassed: they make their sax- 
horns and sax-tubas discourse most eloquént music, and a 
most interesting group of performers they appear—the old 
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man and his four sons; they deserve better success than they 
have this time met with in Manchester. A Miss Moriatt 
O’Connor varied the concert by singing some ballads in a 
pleasing unaffected style, in the last of which (an Irish one) 
she was encored. Macready is re-announced for the 17th 
instant. 

We see, by this day’s Guardian, also, that the Hargreaves 
Choral Society have announced the ‘ Elijah’ for the 20th 
instant. Principal vocalists :—Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. H. Phillips. Staudigl, it appears, has an 
engagement offered to him to which he has never deigned any 
reply. The directors have even written to Mr. Lumley for 
his permission for Staudigl to accept the engagement ; the 
following is his reply :— 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, March 25, 1847. 

“Sir,—I am requested, by Mr. Lumley, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 22nd instant, and, in reply to say, that however much 
he might feel inclined to grant the request of the Hargreaves’ Choral 
Society, he is obliged, for the present, to decline making any arrange- 
ments for the engagements of artistes at Her Majestv’s Theatre. I have 
the honour to be your most obedient servant, CHARLEs THOMPSON. 

To CuArues Severn, Esq., Hon. Sec., 

Hargreaves’ Choral Society, Manchester.” 

What can we gather from this? Is Staudigl coming to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre after all—and when? We see that Phillips 
is engaged in his stead at Exeter Hall also. 

Jullien! Verily Jullien is a mighty magician! by the 
magic of whose wand (or baton) thousands are attracted—so 
as thousands never went to any concerts before in Manchester 
—the Distins were here last week giving charming concerts of 
their kind, yet their marvellous Sax-horns and their won- 
derful performance on them drew only the most meagre 
audiences—they had not Jullien to conduct for them! On 
Monday the 5th instant, Easter Monday, the Free Trade 
Hall was filled to overflowing, the only extra attraction 
beyond the very name of Jullien was the fact of his bringing 
Herr Pischek to appear, for the first time, in public here. He 
has twice appeared in Manchester before, once each season at 
the Concert Hall, but the masses for whom Jullien caters had 
as yet had no opportunity of. hearing the great German 
baritone. Jullien, besides being a magician is a tactician, 
and of the first order. Who is there can draw as he does? 
Who can so excite the public mind? With admirable tact 
he took care, at his last concert here in F ebruary, that small 
hand-bills should be freely distributed to the thousands then 
present, announcing in his puff preliminary, ‘‘ The engage- 
ment, @t great expense, of Herr Pischek !” To effect which, 
Jullien—the great Jullien himself had to make a special 
journey to Germany in the month of December last—that a 

éhad been conceded a month earlier than usual—which 
would enable the Manchester puplic to hear “ The greatest 
singer on the Lyric stage of Europe, whose voice combines 
all the qualities of tenor, baritone, and bass, &c. &c. &c., 
early in April.” He next took care to keep attention alive 
to the fact that Herr Pischek was coming by preliminary 
advertisements during the month of March—the consequence 
was that when he did come excitement was at its height and 
the Free Trade Hall was literally crammed at advanced prices 
——the promenade being advanced from one shilling to eighteen 
pence, the gallery from two shillings and sixpence to three 
shillings and sixpence. All this was done too without any 
extra attraction in the band—the only names in the pro- 
gramme being the usual ones of Keenig, Collinet, Richardson, 
and Sonnemberg. There were many absentees as compared 
with the band he had with him last time. Where were Barret, 
Baumann, Casolani, Lazarus, Cioffi, Prospere? &c., rehearsing 





with Costa at Covent Garden, we presumé. “Jullien had “ndt 
altogether omitted to replace these admirable artists ‘and im 
their place secured some executants of respectability at’atiy 
rate on such instruments. Who they were did not appear ; 
very likely of the new band at the old Ttalian Operas °The 
bassoon we noticed as having a remarkably fine tone.” The 
oboe was well played and then we had three of the firstraitk « 
who were just as little noticed in the programme as the 
strangers, viz., Tolbecque, the leader of the Italian Opera at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Jarrett on the horn, and Rousselot’on 
the violoncello. In spite of these celebrities, however, and 
their great conductor, the band did not go so well together, 
or produce that effect which we have been accustomed to look 
for at these concerts. Some of the music selected too was 
anything but good, two pieces especially, we are compelledto 
find fault with as far below what the same composers have 
hitherto given us, viz., two waltzes (valse) called a deux temps 
—one “ The Olga, or Princess Valse,” by Jullien, the other, 
“ Jenny Lind,” by Kenig. The first is a sort of ugly copy 
or imitation of the Bridal Valse, but how vastly inferior ! 
they are both short of melody or beauty of any kind, to 
our taste. We had some few pieces of good music, Weber's 
Euryanthe (spoilt by a tubby pair of drums) and Beethoven’s 
C mihor symphony, the most charming piece of the night, 
only stinted of strings as all Beethoven’s music is at Jullien’s 
concerts. We had also a selection from Don Giovanni: but 
come we now to the feature of the night, Pisehek/ our ex- 
pectations had been raised perhaps too high by Jullien’s puffs, 
consequently they were not fully realised. He is a beautiful 
singer and has a most exquisitely finished delivery, witha 
voice of amazing flexibility and compass: still we fancied we 
detected a tendency to'vibration or tremulousness, Fornasari’s 
besetting sin, and should have liked a little more of the 
sostenuto, the sustained manner in which Staudigl as a basso 
and Donzelli as a tenor, are the finest exemplars we evér 
heard; the songs he gave us were one from Spohr's Faust, 
“The Chimes;” ‘ My Heart’s on the Rhine; and last; not 
least, his celebrated ‘* Standard Bearer ;” the two last were 
encored. He comes again on Tuesday, the 13th, when he is 
to give ‘* Adelaida,” and Jullien is calling in the assistanée of 
the band of the First Royals, who are stationed at oar 
barracks, in order to givé effect to his British Army Quadrille: 
moreover, it is announced as Jullien’s Annual’ Benefit. 
Whose benefit was it on Easter Monday, Monsieur Jullien? 
when some five thousand persons were present and when ‘you 
must have netted a clear £300 at least, but all conquerors 
must have their reward and why not so great a general ‘as 
Jullien ? 


THE AFFINITIBAS, 
From the German of Githe. 
Continued from page 216. 

PART I1.—CHAPTER IX. 

Sprine had come later, but more suddenly and joyously than 
usual. Ottilia found in the garden the fruit of her foresight; all 
was budding, putting forth leaves, and blossoming in the yer 
time. Much that had been prepared in well-arranged. beds and 
green-houses now at once advanced towards nature, which at last 
worked from without, and all that had to be done and tended was 
now no longer, as hitherto, a mere hopeful toil, but became a 
cheerful enjoyment. 

But she had to console the gardener on account of re @ gap 
which had arisen among the plants in pots through Laciana’s 
wildness, and the destroyed symmetry of many a crown: of foliage. 
She cheered him up by saying that all would be speedily restored, 
but he had too deep a feeling, too pure a conception of his craft, 
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fr these grounds of consolation to profit him much. Little as the 
gardener must be distracted by the fancies ahd inclinations of others, 
just as liftle must the quiet course be interrupted which the plant 
takes in attaining permanent or transient perfection. The plant 
resembles wilful men, from whom any thing may be got when they 
are treated after their own fashion A calm/survey, a quiet con- 
sistency, the doing of what is quite suitable, in every season, in 
evory hour, is perhaps required of no one more than of a gardener. 

The good man promised these qualities in a high degree, and 
on this account Ottilia worked with him so readily, but for some 
time he nad not been able to employ with comfort his peculiar 
talent. For although he was able to do to perfection all that 
belonged to the plantation and kitchen-garden, and also all that 
was required for au ornamental garden in ‘the old style—as indeed 
one person succeeds more than another in this or that particular— 
although) in the management of an orangery, of flower-bulbs, of 
pink end auricula cuttings he might have challenged Nature herself, 
nevertheless the new ornamental trees and fashionable flowers re- 
inained in’some measure strange to him, while, of the infinite field 
of botany, which was opening with the time, and the strange names 
which ocenr in that science and\were buzzing about, he had a sort 
of dread which made him cross. What his masters had begun to 
order the year before he looked upon as so much useless expense 
und extravagance, as he saw many valuable plants leave the pre- 
mises, and did not stand on remarkably good terms with the 
market gardeners, who did not serve him with sufficient hoxesty. 

After many attempts he made a sort of plan, in which he was so 
much the more confirmed by Ottilia, as it was properly based on 
the return of Edward, whose absence in this, and in many other 
cases, was necessarily considered daily more injurious. 

While the plants went on striking root, and putting forth 
branches, Ottilia felt moré and more rivetted to the spot Exactly 
a year before she had entered as a stranger, as an unimportant being. 

ow much had she acquired since that time! But, x since that 
time how much had she also lost! She had never been so rich and 
so poor. The feelings of both conditions were interchanged in the 
same moment, nay, intimately crossed each other, so that she knew 
no other resource than to scize upon what was close at hand 
with interest, and even with passion. 

All that Edward especially liked, it may be imagined, most 
strongly attracted her care; nay, why should she not hope that 
he himself would soon return, that he would, when present, remark 
with gratitude the careful attention which had been paid him while 
absent, 

But she was made also to act for him in a very different way. 
She had especially undertakcn the care of the child, which she 
could so much the more immediately attend, as they had resolved 
not to give it to any nurse, but to rear it with milk and water. In 
this fine time of year, it was to enjoy the open air, and then she 
herself liked but to take it out, carrying the sleeping unconscious 
being between the flowers and blossoms, which would in future 
smile kindly upon its childhood ; between young shrubs and plants, 
which by their youth seemed destined to grow up with it. When 
she looked around her, she did not conceal from herself to what a 
wealthy condition the child was born, for almost all that the eye 
could perceive in any direction was once to belong to it. Hence 
how desirable it was that it should grow up before the eyes of its 
father and mother, and confirm a renewed happy union. 

Ottilia felt ull this so purely, that she thought of it as decidedly 
real, and at the same time was not sensible for herself. Beneath 
this clear sky, in this bright sunshine, it became at once plain to 
her that her love to perfect itself must become completely 
misélfish. She only desired the good of her friend ; she believed 
herself capable of renouncing him, even of never seeing him again, 

“if she only knew that he was happy. But she was quite resolved 
that she would never belong to another. 

Care was taken that the autamn should be as magnificent as the 
spring, All the so-called summer plants, all that do not cease 
blooming in aufunin, and that boldly unfold t!:emselves in spite of 
the cold—especially china-asters—were sown in the greatest variety, 
and. now transplanted in all directions, were to forma starry heaven 
on the earth, 

FROM OTTILIA’S DIARY. 


we have heard, we put down in our diary. But if, at the same 
time, we take the trouble to extract from the letter of a friend 
peculiar remarks, original views, passing ingenious expressions, we 
should become very rich. We put away letters never to read them 
again, destroy them at last from motives of discretion, ant thus 
the purest and most immediate breath of life vanishes irreparably 
for us and for others. I propose to supply this omission. ; 

So then the story of the year is again repeated from the 
beginning. Again, thank God, we are in the prettiest chapter. 
Violets and mayflowers are like the superscriptions or vignettes ; 
they always make a pleasing impression upon us, when we open 
hem again in the book of life. 

We blame the poor, especially those under age, when they lie 
about the streets and.beg. Do we not remark that they are active 
as soon as something is given them todo? Scarcely docs Nature 
unfold her friendly stores, than the children are at hand to com- 
mence a trade. None of them beg; every one offers you a 
nosegay, which he plucked while you were yet asleep, and the 
supplicant looks as kindly at you as the gift. No one looks 
pitiable who feels that he has some right to demand. 

Why is the year often so short, often so long ? why does it appear 
so shurt and so long in the memory? ‘Thus I fcel with respect to 
the past, and nowhere more strikingly than in the garden, where 
the transient and durable are blended one with another. And yet 
there is nothing so transient thateit does notileave a trace—some- 
thing of its kind. 

We can take pleasure in winter. We fancy we can extend 
ourselves more freely when the trees stand before us so spirit-like, 
so transparent. They are nothing, but then they cover nothing. 
When once buds and blossoms. come, we are impatient until the 
full leaf is put forth, until the landscape embodies itself, and the 
tree presses towards us as a form. 

Everything perfect in its kind must go beyond its kind, must be 
something else which is incomparable. In many tones the nightin- 
gale is still a bird ; then it rises above its species, and seems as 
though it would indicate to the feathered tribe what singing 
properly is. 

A l:fe without love, without the presence of the beloved one, is 
only a comédie a tiroir—a miserable collection of disjointed scenes. 
We pull them out and push them in again, one after the other, and 
hasten on to the next. All that appears good and important is but 
slightly connected. We must always begin anew, and might end 
anywhere. 

(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 


NO. XXIX. 


When I was absent from thee, love, my mind 
Form’d for itself strange visions of alarm ; 
Now trembling, lest some unexpected harm 
Had smitten the dear treasure !eft behind ; 
In dread now, Icst returning, I should find 
The smile that used to we!come me less warm ; 
Or, thet those eyes had put aside the charm 
Which with such magic all my sou] could bind. 
That fear is gone—it was a childish fear ; 
And I will e’en confess it was a sin 
To doubt the heart thou hast bestowed on me. 
But still | know thou wilt forgive me, dear, 
Learning that ev’ry anxious thought has been 
Of thee alone, although unjust to thee. 





N.D. 





LOLA MONTEZ AND THE TIMES. 
The following letter appeared in The Times of Thursday, 
which we take thé liberty of transferring to the columns of 
our journal, as we havé no doubt it will amuse sundry of our 
readers :— 
To the Editor of The Times. 

“ Sir—In consequence of the numerous reports circulated in various 
papers regarding myself and family, utterly void of foundation or truth, I 
beg of you, through the medium of your widely circulated journal, to 





A good thought which we have read, something striking which 


insert the following ; — 
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I was born at Seville in the year 1823; my father was a Spanish 
officer in the service of Don Carlos; my mother, a lady of Irish extraction, 
born at the Havannah, and married for the second time to an Irish 
gentleman, which I suppose is the cause of my being called Irish, and 
sometimes English, ‘‘ Betsy Watson,” “ Mrs. James,” &c. 

I beg leave to say that my name is Maria Dolores Porris Montez, and 
I have not now changed that name. 

As for my theatrical qualifications, I never had the presumption to 
think I had any; circumstances obliged me to adopt the stage as a pro- 
fession, which profession | have now renounced for ever, having become 
a naturalized Bavarian, and intending in future making Munich my 
residence. 

Trusting that you will give this inse:tion, I have the honor to remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, LOLA MONTEZ.” 

Munich, March 31. 

This, if the letter be authentic, seems to set at rest all 
doubts concerning the famous dancer's birth-place, and poor 
Ireland must resign all claims to the honor of her natal 
corner. There is a chance, however, that the letter isa hoax, 
and that Lula Montez isin reality thorough-bred Irish, ‘kin to 
the Callaghans, Brallaghans, Nowlans and Dowlans likewise.” 
If it be so, we trust she may send over some of her Bavarian 
profits to her starving countrypeople, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
(From the Family Times.) 
A portion cf our article on Saturday week, reprinted in a publication. 
distributed in her Majesty’s Theatre and to the subscribers, has given 
dire offence to the Morning Chronicle. ‘his “champion in brass” 
takes up the quarrel with a smarting sense that his own weapons have 
been turned against him; and no greater or more pleasing proof of the 
efficacy of some of our wholesome hints on that cecasion could be 
afforded, than by the restless readiness with which the Chronicle “* hastens 
to the rescue.” On Thursday last a whole column was devoted to 
counter explanation—if explanation were possible, or if not better left 
alone for the interests of the faction for which the Chronicle so encr- 
getically contends. Some playful sarcasms which we threw out, as to 
that gratuitous stringency in disbelief in which the morning print 
alluded to has indulged ever since Lind was threatened, have told. The 
shot has evidently gone right through its mark. There is a clean gap 
through the Chronicle sheet—as nearly spherical as the shot-hole of a 
long eighteen, (if the Chronicle be nautical he will understand the 
a usion), in comparison with the splintering irregularity of a bulky 
and elephantine carronade. If the champion be hurt, he must thank 
himself for his over-officiousness in making himself so prominent in 
upholding the impossibility of that which he had determined should 
not betrue. Truth is powerful; bat surpassing must that power be 
which controuls Truth! 
“* Magna est veritas, et prevalebit ” 
everywhere (except through the spectacles of smoked glass with which 
official duty compels that the sun of truth should be viewed) at the head- 
quarters of the Chronicle. Truth is conquered in the person of the 
magpiticent Lind—bound in chains, and fastened up to the chariot 
wheels of the grin Morning Chronicle, to be paraded before an indis- 
creetly tasteful public, to show that no such being is there. Rather 
lish this, we will acknowledge; but 
“They stumble that run fast,” 

and the disbelievers have proved too much—too many negatives have 
from time immemorial, in English, proved the affirmative. The perti- 
nacity with which the Chronicle “clave to the evil thing,’’ and‘now 
endeavoureth to Jay the blame of, upon the poor, unoffending, ill-treated 
innocent Jenny, may be fine and devoted ; but the world, unfortunately, 
seems to think it was melo-dramatically mistaken. Zeal is glorious, but 
“discretion tempereth these things.’ Hath the Chronic critic ever 
read Barrow, or Tillotson, or any of our old divines? Jf not, he may, 
we opine, do so with some profit. Lind, however, will soon be in 
London, and We can fancy the puazled air with which these sapient 
old gentlemen (be they few or many, cr, like Mrs. Malaprop’s notions 
of Cerberus, three gentlemen in one) will examine, and re-examine her, 
to see if there really be not something diaphanous in the phenomenon— 
something to fade away—something supernatural conjured up by the 
dark wit of that wizard, Lumley! We never heard Mr. Lumley called a 


magician before; but we should not be startled it some of our Chronicle 
philosophers, like the sceptic disputants in the fable, in “ viewing” this 
Swedish “chameleon” (not nightingale) ‘‘o’er by candlelight,” were 
with a shudder to announce that Mr. Lumley 

** Had call’ spirits from the vasty deep,” 





and imposed upon the public—a spiritual Lind! not the Lind of flegh 
and blood—the nizhtingale of nightingales—the followed, the adinired— 
she who has performed wonders greater than’ Donna Lolah, dnd °cadied 
the hair of the Morning Chronicie 
“To grow white 

Ina single night, 

As men’s will do with sudden fears.”? 
but a visionary cantatrice, exhaling after performance, and condensing 
at summons before, like a musical mist, if there could be such a’thing ! 
If Jenny Lind be the Egeria visiting the rapt’ dreams of Mr. Lumley, the 
critic of the Chronicle is the jealous Faun behind the bush, determined 
to make her out to the populace a visitant from the devil, 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Miran, Mancn26th.— The new opera of Don Carlos, composed 
by if Maestro Bona (the libretto written by Signor Giacchetti) 
was performed on the 23rd, instant, andl pleased very much. The 
Maestro being called before the curtain seven or eight times. to 
receive the approbation of the audience The singers were Marini, 
Steffenone, Caligoluri, Soulergu, and Colmenghi. Miss Hayes has 
been singing in a new opera of Ricco’s at Venezia, which by the 
bye, has made quite a furore ; she finishes ber engagement with 
Merelli this autumn, and is afterwards engaged to sing. at Rome, 
Naples, and Florence; I can safely say there has been no, English 
singer who has made so great a sensation in ltaly as Miss Hayes. 
We have had a new bullet ut the Scala by J errot it has pleased 
immensely, it is called Odella; I think it is the beat ballet that 
Perrot has yet produced ; no doubt it will be brought: out at your 
old Opera House this season. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I am now going to speak on the final emancipation of the violin 
bow which has hitherto been in fettered bondage. The unsteadiness of 
the violin bow is found, by al), a task difficult to overcome, to’ remedy 
which many contrivances have been attempted and the best of timber 
selected, and even, at last, the steel bow made trial of, but all of these 
have failed to produce the desired effect. The bow is. still, like the wild 
colt, hard to manage. There appeared one man, a few years ago, 
(Paganin1) who was generally acknowledged as a fi artist and 
controller of the bow, but, I believe, there is still room to pass him, 
though the thing has not yet been done, nor by some thought possible 
to ever take place. I have heard a few of the first provincial leaders of 
concerts who were considered first-rate violinists, but I never, much 
adwired “any of them, for I have not found any who were capable of 
giving the fine graceful adagio in such a style as 1 have read of Viotti, 
and a few-others, giving that sort of movement. A few years ago T had 
the pleasure of being present at a concert given by a Gerivan ; hé‘came 
nearest my expectation of any one J ever heard. it was at the very time 
when Paganini was in this country. This s.id German had heard Paganini 
several times and profited much by it; he declared that every time he 
heard him he appeared to play better and better, and thatall that ever he 
heard besides were fiddlers, himself included, but that Paganini was the yiol- 
inist. I have had a violin in my use about thirty-five years, and have, in 
course of that time, played country dances, quadrilles, &c., and likewise a 
second in the orchestra, also sometimes a first. The master who taught 
me was aware that this was as far as | could go, because of the uns-eadi- 
ness of my bow. I now wish to inform you that I have, within the last 
eight days, made such an improvement in the bow that | could, by a 
little perseverance, play as delicately, forcibly, brilliantly, &c., as any 
one I ever heard, aud all this may be done by good players in one hour's 
use of this bow; in fact the effort has only to be made and the thing is 
done. I am myselt astonished at the result of the improvement. Should 
this bow be introduced to general use, what a revolution would take piace 
in violin music, and what a field would it open for new unthought-of and 
endless varieties of most exquisite compositions. ; We should saga bave 
a host of Paganinis. | have not let any,enes¢e, the bow, and_haye.but 
named it to one, a French gentleman, who, would feel great pleasure in 
making it known to his friends at. Paris, whom he considers excellent 
violinists ; however, | wish, in the firstinstance, to name it to you and to 
have your advice respecting what use might be made of this improve- 
ment. A bow on the old principle would admit of the improvement, 
only that it is too short from the nut downwards by‘an'inch” oF twot | 
ain, sir, yours most respectfully, OTF i 


Macclesfield, April 2, 18+7. 





J. Stewarp, Music Dealer, 
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To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Six,—As an amateur in music, I have latterly wondered that among 
the many kindly schemes and efforts made to raise funds in the bene- 
volent attempt to alleviate the distress and misery which abound among 
our fellow creatures in Ireland and Scotland, but especially the former, 
that it has not occurred to any of the charitable elite of the musical 
world, to put in return measures for ‘“‘ A Grand Musical Festival,” on 
a large and extended scale,—such festival to be held in Westminster 
Abbey ”’—that edifice being best adapted for the assemblage of a con- 
siderable audience such as would patronise a reunion of this kind, if got 
up in a proper style and with spirit, as also the character of the building 
itself would add weight and importance to the affair, which would tell 
considerably in favour of the receipts at the close of such festival ; or, if 
the abbey should be inaccessible, some other large building. I would 
suggest one of our principal churches for such an object, the performance 
to be of course suitable to the sanctity of the edifice. 

I think that if a festival could be got up consisting of two or more 
days performances, the music to be selections from the works of our 
great masters, and assisted by the splendid talent both native and 
foreign, with which the town is replete at the present time, and which 
offers such fair oppportunity, I think that a meeting of this kind would 
go off with the greatest eclat, if managed properly, affording the greatest 
delight in our musical circles, and what is more, furthering the objects 
of a charity, which in claiming our sympathy and benevolence has no 
parallel, 

Trusting you will publish as widely as possible the hint of a philan- 
throphist, and that it may have the desired effect. 

I remain, yours obediently, 

“April 7th, 1847. Gzo. F. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


My pear Srr,—One of your subscribers asks this question “ Has 
Corelli, in any passage known, violated in the slightest degree, or 
departed from, the prescribed laws of harmony?” Surely little expe- 
rience in musical science is required to answer this question; but as 
*« eta’? depends upon your sound musical judgment, I will not 
presume to answer it. Is any composer free from errors? No, not one. 
Now as to violating the “prescribed” laws of harmony, I for one, 
should regret exceedingly if great masters had not, because some of 
them violate common sense, whilst others are so “‘ prescribed,” as to 
impede the progress of classical instruction. 

As I am sure, Mr. Editor, you wish to do full justice to art and artists, 
permit me to ask whether the conclusion you come to respecting Mr. 
Costa is not violating the prescribed laws of logic, by inferring that that 
gentleman’s knowledge and appreciation of Beethoven is “ unworthy a 
musician of his standing and pretensions,’ merely, because he appre- 
hended that repeating both the “ scherzo and trio,” in Beethoven’s 
choral symphony would tire the audience. You say “ during the choral 
movement there was incessant moving towards the door.” Mr. Costa 
has a keen eye, and doubtlessly observed the uneasiness of the Phil- 
harmonic audience, who, now, seem to prefer the sound of a loud solo 
instrument in the midst of violins, to the flowing thoughts of either a 
Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven! I may be mistaken, but I conceive it 
natural to a disposition like Mr. Costa’s, added to his knowledge and 
experience, to be more capable of conducting the works of the great 
masters than a man of sombre disposition, or the most egregious 
master of counterpoint. I conclude by correcting the errors of my 
last letter. I always lament to read of the extravagant praise awarded 
to some musicians, &c.” ‘A Passacaglia need not be written in three- 
Jour (not fourths) time.’ It would puzzle even Taglioni, Cerito, &c., to 
invent dance (not chance) figures, &c.’ But the writers of the press 
being more eloquent on the subject of dancing than (not those) profound 
in their observations on music.” Hoping you will pardon me for 
expressing any opinion adverse to your own, 

I remain, my dear sir, your’s very truly 
Frencu FLowers. 


To the Editor of the Musical World, 

SONS OF APOLLO FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 

Dear Str,—Having had the pleasure last Friday of dining with the 
members of the Musical Society, entitled the Sons of Apollo Friendly 
Society of Musicians, held at the Black Horse Tavern 400 Oxford Street, 
when sixty gentlemen met to spend their twenty-fourth anniversary, 
I think this Society only requires to be better known among the 
Musical Profession to be in a much more flourishing state than it now 
is, although, it is improving and has been ever since its formation. The 








worthy Secretary Mr. Baird, stated, although but pe members, we 
had a steck in hand of £1700. The object of the Society RG fallgre 
its members in case of sickness or distress. The greatest is “du 
to Mr. Rippin the host, for the superior manner in ‘which the dinner 
and wines where served. By your noticing this in your publication, you 
will oblige—Yours respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER, AND A MEMBER OF THE 
Sons oF APOLLO. 


OPENING OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tue long pending question has at length been solved; 
the practicability of establishing a second Italian Opera in 
London has been guaranteed by the public fiat. Covent 
Garden, the ancient temple of Shakspere and his interpreters, 
re-opened its portals on Tuesday night, after a cessation of 
some years from the practice of its legitimate vocation. 

Our old friend has got a new face, but he wears it bravely, 
He has grown bigger and taller. The hand of the mason 
has been upon him. Those parts of him that were diseased 
and worn out have been lopped off and renovated. He has 
been washed from head to foot, and newly arrayed in a coat 
of many colours. His garment is of gold and silver and 
blue. Quaint and costly are the devices thereof. It was 
murmured that he would die of the operation, like a patient 
under the knife of some unskilful chirurgeon. It was stated 
that an injunction would be crammed down his throat and 
choke him. But these were fables. Master-mason Beale knew 
his craft. He surveyed our old friend from head to foot, and 
found that he was dirty and ill-favored; that parts of him 
were crumbling into dust; that other parts of him were 
maimed and impotent; that other parts of him were inflicted 
with a leprosy. And Beale said ‘‘ Thou shalt be cured, Oh, 
Convent-Garden! I will cleanse thee of the filth that defiles 
thee. I will lave thy aged limbs in clear water, and thou 
shalt arise fresh and whole, and shalt leap for main joy. The 
market hard by shall offer thee its fruits, and thou shalt eat 
thereof and be glad, I will dress thee in a fine garment; and 
the men shall wonder at thy dignity, and the women shall 
exult in thy comeliness. No more shall thy cheeks be 
drenched in tears by the arts of the sad Melpomene; no 
more shall thy sides be shook by the frolics of the laughing 
Thalia. Costa shall play thee an overture, and Grisi delight 
with a song. Apollo shall henceforth be thy deity, and Handel 
shall stand erect in thy corridors, where Shakspere towered of 
yore. Tragedy, and comedy, and pantomime, and farce, shalt 
thou henceforth abandon. Jullien shall no more disturb thee 
with the ‘sherry cobbler’ of his promenades, or the midnight 
revels of his masquers. Opera shall be thy bride—Italian 
opera. Thou shalt take her to thine arms, and thy progeny 
shall be as the sands of the sea. Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, 
and Mozart shall be thine adopted, until issue shall arise 
from thy loins, born in the land of thy birth. Then shalt thou 
be again changed, and thy name shall be called Encrisu 
Opera! ! Costa shall play thee an overture, and Grisi delight 
thee with a song.” And so Master-mason Beale set to work, 
and hammered, and sawed, and whitewashed, and plastered, 
and gilded, and painted, and fringed, and hung curtains, and 
suspended candelabras, and what not. He sent for men 
cunning in these matters—Albano, and Ferri, and Verardi, 
et cetera. And Costa agreed to play the oyerture, and Grisi 
consented to sing the song; and thus, one half of Beale’s 
prophecy was fulfilled. The other half is in the womb of 
Time, which will bear it in due season. 

On Tuesday evening, at half-past six of the clock, we pre- 
sented ourselves at the portals of the renovated temple. Our 
credentials were recognised, and the Chronicle, arrayed in his 
holiday dress, signified the path that we should take. ‘We 
entered, and found our way to a row of seats in the centre of 
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the pit, amidst the glories of metropolitan periodical literature. 
Avoiding the precise milieu, we resigned the seat under the 
chandelier (for special reasons) to the Editor of the Man in 
the Moon, whose jibes and pleasantries made the half hours 
glide jocundly along. The curtain was raised and the 
stage was dark; bands of carpenters and henchmen were 
employed..with hammers and nails and saws, hammering, 
nailing, and sawing. Sturdy decorators were carrying car- 
yatides to their destinations, and explaining to them their 
position as supporters of the first tier of boxes. The aspect 
was dreary on the whole. A couple of rows of candelabras, 
with wax lights attached to the first and second tiers of boxes, 
but half illuminated the vast area—and a couple of rows of pit 
seats, occupied by the men of letters who had been favoured 
with an injunction to be an hour in advance of the public, in 
order that their seats and necks might be secured, gave a 
dreary first prospect of the audience that should fill the 
theatre. After a space, however, the carpenters ceased car- 
pentering, the caryatides were firmly established ‘in their 
places, and the curtain went down. The house was built. 

Shortly before half-past seven, indications of the public’s 
arrival were manifested visibly and audibly, Persons were 
shot in through the pit entrance as though they were expelled 
from the mouth of acannon. They seemed to Jeap into their 
places at one bound. At half-past seven the pit was crammed 
fall, the stalls three-parts full, the boxes half full, the amphi- 
theatres and gallery gorged to repletion. Then arose a 
murmur, low but audible, against the inefficient manner in 
which the theatre was lighted, All admired the work of M. 
Albano and his brethren, but they said they should admire it 
the more for seeing it the plainer. On the other hand there 
were some who defended the obscurity, on the ground that it 
was the continental principle of lighting, and tended to give 
ten-fold vividness to the scenicillusion. In the midst of this 
jar of opinions a sudden burst of light flooded the whole 
interior, the huge chandelier suspended from the roof had been 
fed with its nourishment of gas, and the effect was as of the 
broad light of day coming immediately after an eclipse. It was 
impossible for anything to be more striking. The crowd, 
dazzled and astonished, bellowed and vociferated ‘like wood 
men.” Shortly after the members of the orchestra came in, 
one by one, until the whole “‘ eighty’’ appeared in the fulness 
of their glory. Of these, regardless of the influence they 
had exercised in the establishment of the new Opera, the 
public, strange to say, took no kind of notice. But when 
Costa, the conductor, entered, the cheers beat the roof for 
egress, and finding none, populated the entire space with 
echoes, which begetting the likes of themselves, there was, as it 
were, a chaos of unutterable noises. Costa bowed courteously 
and contentedly in acknowledgment of his reception, and 
again applauded more yehemently, again bowed more 
courteously than before. 

The awful moment had arrived. Costa raised his baton, the 
overture to Semiramide began. The power of the band was 
soon felt. Exceptitg— excepting nothing whatever — 
the oyerture was played to absolute perfection. There was a 
torrent of applause but no encore, at least none that Costa 
wen accept, for the last chord of the overture was to the 
pulling up of the curtain, as the flash of lightning to the clap 
of thunder—only to make the simile hold, the parts must be 
reversed, 

The first tableau showed us the intentions of the Covent 
Garden Company m respect to scenery and decorations. The 
coup @'qih realised the conception of the poet of Semiramide, 
who has indicated “‘ a magnificent temple in honour of Belus,” 





in his stage directions, It was superb. But we recognised 
here, and in the after tableaux, the ancient mise en scene 
belonging to the short but memorable dynasty of the Kembles, 
when Semiramide was got up for the gracious Adelaide. 

It is not our business here to speak of Semiramide. The 
event we are recording is the opening of the Royal Itali 
Opera, not the representation of a new work. For those 
are unacquainted with the plot, we let these few words suffic 
to explain it:—After the unnatural death of Ninus, King of 
Assyria, his widow, the famous Semiramis, in ordér to satisfy 
the people, who are impatiently waiting the chcice of a sue- 
cessor, tenders her hand in marriage to Arsaces, in the hopes 
of retaining the crown through her nuptials with the young 
warrior; but as the event is on the point of being accam- 
plished, the shade of Ninus appears in the vestibules of the 
palace, and, like the Dane of Shakspere, calls for vengeance 
on his murderer, delegating Arsaces as his avenger. 

The sequel we borrow from the Royal Italian Opera pro- 
gramme, a brochure by no means so elegant as that issued at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, but preferable on account of its 
abstaining from controyersy and criticism. 


‘The appeatance of the Royal Spectre freezes with terror the soul of 
the guilty Semiramide, and the perfidious Assur, who, at the instigation 
of the beautiful Queen, and in the hope of eventually ascending the 
throne of Assyria, had nefariously taken his Sovereign’s life. Remorse 
seizes on the soul of the guilty wife, and in hope of expiating her crime, 
she resolves on repudiating Assur, and making choice of Arsace; but she 
knows not that the Arsace, whom she so passionately loves, is her son. 
Arsace, to whom the high priest has confided the secret of his bigth, 
swears to avenge his father’s death—he seeks out Assur to immolate 
to the shade of Ninius. In lieu of Assur, however, he meets Semiramide, 
and kills her in mistake.”” 


The opera is in two acts. It was Rossini’s first essay at 
opera@ seria on a grand scale, and if it may not rank among his 
chiefest master-pieces, it certainly contains some of his hest 
music. Its faults lie in the redundancy of its style, exem- 
plified in the length and frequency of uninteresting recitatives, 
and the constant occurrence of pieces of a trivial character, 
spun out to inordinate length, and utterly at variance with the 
sentiment of the scene. Of these the overture, many of the 
airs, and the majority of the duets, are instances. And yet, 
being written in the ad captandum style, the popularity of the 
opera holds by these pieces as an expiring swimmer by the 
straws that lie on the surface of the water. But the finest 
and most musical portions of Semiramide are the cho- 
ruses, concerted pieces, and finales, which are conceived 
and executed in Rossini’s highest manner. In the finale 
to the first act, there are parts to which the name of 
Mozart might have been affixed without danger of suspicion, 
and many of the orchestral effects are brilliant and magnificent. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that the heaviness of which 
Semiramde has been accused, not unreasonably, deriyes fr 
the serious portions of the music. Qn the contrazy, it is the 
abundance of the lighter pieces, and their dramatic im 
priety, which induces a tedium that seldom fails to arise from 
the ineffective and unnatural intermixture of conflicting ele- 
ments. Be that as it may, Semiramide is now so well known 
as to be beyond the pale of criticism—that is, of periodical 
criticism, for we have strong doubts whether it will survive 
long enough to undergo the examination of posterity. 

In the first scene, Oroe, chief of the Magi, and Idreno, King 
of India, introduced us to two of the Royal Italian Opera 
troupe, new to this country—Signor Lavia and_ Signor 
Tagiiafico, the first a tenor, the second a bass. They are 
neither of them sufiiciently remarkable ta warrant a detail 








notice, though both of them, and especially the jatter, are 
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~ likely to prove useful in the subordinate parts. It is enough. 


° “to say that the tenor is.a tenor, and the bass, a, bass, 


ee gle The part of Assur devolved upon, Signor ,Tamburini,. its 


admirable representative at. Her’ Majesty's) Theatre in. the 
olden time. The appearance of. this great dramatic ‘singer, 
after four years absence fromthe country,’ was the signal for 
cheers, loud, unanimous, and long'lasting—so generous and 
warm, indeed, that the artist was sensibly affected, and trem- 
bled with emotion as he bowed his acknowledgments, . As 
by this time the stalls and, boxes were.all ,filled,. and not.a 
vacant corner was to be seen in ‘the house, a very impressive 
effect was involved in this hearty recognition of an old and 
deserving favourite. | ‘Tamburini’s ‘voice and style have very 
slightly changed.’ Perhaps ‘the extreme’ upper notes of his 
register, the E flat, E natural, and F, are obtained with less 
éase than of old, and are less clear and full; but. all that 
facility of yocalising for which he was remarkable before, is as 
remarkable now as ever, and/in his acting we cannot see the 
, slightest falling off... The Morning Post, looking at the great 
s artist through*its opera glass, may take a different view from 
ours but opinions, delivered through the medium of such a 
‘criticism as that on the Royal Italian Opera, on Wednesday 
inorning, will have small weight with the public, and will 
do small good to the journal. It is enough for us to state, 
and the public will believe us, that throughout his. perform- 
ance on Tuesday evening, Signor Tamburini sang: and acted 
like himself—and we cannot pay him a higher compliment. 
We must also tender him our acknowledgments for restoring 
one of the finest scenes in the opera (the last: but one ofthe 
, Second act)—that in which Assur, attempting to enter the 
tomb of Ninus, is terrified and dissuaded by the appearance of 
the ghost of the murdered monarch. This scene; offers a very 
fine. opportunity for the display of the united qualities of the 
actor and ‘singer; of which Signor Tamburini’ admirably 
availed himself. His pourtrayal of tetror, despair, and a 


«''gtricken conscience, was as fine as consummate dramatic art 


could make it. It told immensely with the audience, who 
recalled him on the stage with one voice. 

It were a hopeless taste to attempt a verbal description of 
the enthusiastic acclamations that greeted the ‘entrée of the 
Semiramide, the Diva, the admirable Grisi. Words cannot 
paint it, and the pen drops from the hand in despair. Looking 
young, beautiful, commanding and attractive as ever—full of 
health and energy, and spirits—Grisi, the inimitable Grisi, 
who may well disdain all rivalry, while she is her gracious 
and incomparable self—sang and acted the part of the im- 
perious queen of Babylon, with the grandeur, animation, 
vivacity, and consummate art which have won for her the 
undisputed and undisputable title of the Queen of Dramatic 
Song. Her great points in this, one of her greatest parts, are 
well known, and we have but to say that she lost not one, but 
rather endowed them all with threefold force and expression. 
She was rapturously applauded throughout, and recalled by 
the audience on several occasions. In a word, Grisi was 
Grisi. Can we say more? No! 

We have now to speak of Mademoiselle Alboni, the great 

noyelty.of the night. The debut of this lady was as brilliant 
as that of Rubini in the Pirata, many years ago, which we 
always count as one of the most exciting scenes our memory 
has packed up to be recalled when required. Mdlle. Alboni 
isa. legitimate, contralto. Her voice, which extends in 
compass from'G below:the stave to B flat in alt., has the 
“honeyed mellowness of quality that appertains to the contralto 
character to an extraordinary degree. Her tones are ripe, 
full, and.sonorous. ..A group..of notes falling from her 





throat has upon the, ear much, the effect: thata/bunch of heavy, 
drooping, juicy grapes would have upon the,eye, » The mouth 
waters. for their very lusciousness, Her execution!is mar- 
yellous for a contra/to, and her! command of the upper notes, 
which have the same éffect as the falsetto of a tenor,:is really 
astonishing. Her style is overflowing, with passionate ex- 
pression, which, in the cantabile, sometimes -leads her into 
exaggeration— particularly exemplified by her excessive use of 
the.degato.and the glissando (a term we use for the. want of a 
better) method of taking the more distant intervals—but in 
the cabaletta, where she has no. time to hyperbolize, her correct 
expression, energetic manner, and faultless execution, her 
chaste and exquisite use of ornament, her finished: method of 
rounding and completing the cadences, are worthy of the 
highest admiration. In her air, ‘* In si barbara-sciagura,” we 
observed the redundancy of expression wé have noted ; but 
in the famous duet, ‘ Giorno d’orrore,”’ with Grisi, we never 
heard. more perfect vocalisation, .or more irreproachable taste. 
The former was. encoredtumultuously, and ‘the cabaletta of 
the latter, in which Grisi’s inimitable mezza_ voce singing was 
worth a whole opera in itself, received a similar compliment. 
Mdlle. Alboni-was recalled after both pieces, amidst deafening 
applause. No hit could have been more decided. . The first 
few notes that commence the recitative,. ‘t Eccomi alfine in 
Babylonia,” on her entry, gave indications of her rare physical 
qualities, and before the,end jof the recitative, the grandeur 
and finish of .her style were, made. manifest. That at the 
end. of the opera she had established her ‘right to a place 
among the first mistresses of Italian song, was the unanimous 
opinion of ,all present. 

Our general impression of the performance of Semiramide 
was highly favorable, The band was in almost all respects 
admirable, Signor, Costa, here in his proper element, proved 
his supremacy by. the absolute control he exercised over his 
forces, ensuring every nuance of expression from jfortissimo 
to pianissimo, in crescendo or in rallentando, in affretando or in 
diminuendo,, as though the entire orchestra were but one 
instrument on which he performed himself alone. The chorus, 
too, which was powerful, numerous and efficient, was equally 
under his control, and conjoined its efforts to those,of the 
band, as though there were not two parties, but one. The 
accompaniments to the vocal solos were distinguished alike 
for their delicacy and decisive accentuation.. Another thing 
to be eulogised, and for this Signor Costa is entitled to the 
credit, is the restoration of almost all that belongs to Rossini’s 
score, there being nothing omitted except some scenes in 
which Azema, a third female character (the mistress of 
Arsace) of very subordinate interest, is conspicuous. ‘The cur- 
tailment of all that relates to Azema, has, by custom, become 
traditional, and the interest attached to her share of the music 
is so small, that few will complain of the loss of it. . In con- 
clusion, wé have seldom witnessed, perhaps never, ‘a more 
satisfactory musical and dramatic, performance than that of 
Semiramide on Tuesday night—satisfactory no, less on 
account of its completeness than of its minute attention to 
detail. The opera concluded, the three great artists, Alboni, 
Tamburini, and Grisi, were re-called before the. curtain and 
enthusiastically cheered, a profusion of bouquets being ad- 
ministeréd to the ladies. 

After the opera, which was not over till nearly twelve 
o'clock, a ballet in two tableaux, the composition of M. Albert, 
a gentleman of high repute in his profession, was produced, but 
did not make so great-a hit,as the opera. The materials are 
slender enough. The caprices,of Cora, the. favourite slave 
of Prince Mirkan, who, like all oriental potentates, keeps a 
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‘ harem=<her-infringement upon the’ etiquette of the harem, 
gdihg soifar‘as to\ ‘break the meerschum pipe of the Prince— 
the anger ‘of the latter—the disdain of Cord—the pretended 
infidelity ‘of Prinee Mirkan~—the purchase of four new slaves 
' for ‘his hatem—the' dancing of these ‘for his delight—his 
undelight at their dan¢ing—the appearance of a fifth, velled— 
the dancing’ of the fifth for his delight—his delight! at her 
dancingthe ‘unveiling of the unknown dancér—the dis- 
covery that it is Cora—the reconciliation of the Prince and 
his: favouritethe purchase by Cora, and liberation by Cora 
of the four'slaves— and the usual end of such matters. . This 
ballet has’ no pretensions, but it is elegantly put upon the 
stage,” and ‘thé dancing of Madlle. Fleury, in Cora, is ex- 
quisitely graceful and characteristic: Madlle. Fleury does 
not please so much by the wonders of agility as by elegance 
of ‘manner und charming unaffectedness of deportment. She 
was greatly ‘applauded, and with reason. Madlle. Neodot, 
who, like; Madlle. Fleury, is already known to this country 
through the ‘enterprise ‘of Mr. Bunn, also distinguished 
herself highly in a’ pas de deux with Madlle. Bertin (we 
believe), andthe corps of vdalisques.' A pas de quatre, by 
Madilles. Aurivl, Delechaux, Stephan, and Demelisse, attracted 
some attention:' But’ the’ gem of the ballet was Madlle. 
Fleury’s'Sévitlana,a’ spirited’ national dance, performed 
with the utmost naiveté and abandon. 

M. M. Gontier and Mobile; dancers of some pretensiun, 
also added to’ the attractions’ of thé évening. M. O'Bryan, 
as Caleb the pirate ‘and ‘slave merchant, acted with great 
truth and intelligencé; and showed himself a thorough master 
of the exigencies of the scene. The music, by M- Curmi, is 
light and sparkling enough, ‘and the scenery, by Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin, is worthy ‘of their experienced ‘brushes. 
On the whole, however, the dallet’ was not on a par with the 
musical department ; but we expect much from a new one, 
announced for the debut df Dumilatre, who is well-known to 
us, and will receive a hearty welcome. 

It was long past one before the performances had con- 
cluded, and half the audience had departed ere the ter- 
mination of the ballet. But all exceptions made that can 
possibly be made, the opening of the Royal Italian Opera 
was an event ‘that “will long be fresh in the memory of the 
public: The novelty and splendour of the theatre itself, 
designed and completed in so short'a space of time, and the 
perfection of the operatic representation in almost every respect 
constituted a theme for comment which is likely to endure for 
the life time of each individual member of the mighty crowd 
assembled. 

On Thursday the same performances were repeated, with 
increased effect; the same reception and the same applause 
being awarded to the artists. To-night there will. be nu 
change,’ but on Tuesday the Lucia di Lammermoor, with 
Persiani; Salvi, ‘and? Roticoni, will be given, and a second 
batch of the company vill be tested. The /taliana of Rossini 
is atitiouticed, a piece of news that will gratify every lover of 
the earlyeompositions of the “ Swan of Pesaro.” Mario will 
make ‘his ‘first appearance in Paritani on Saturday next, 
with Grisi, Ronconi, aiid Tamburini. 

Ere concluding, we may ‘state, that the death of Mr. 
Moralt has raised Mr. Hill, our best tenor-player, to the part 
of ‘first'tenor in the orcliestra, Mr. Hill’s place being taken 
by Mr. Thomas. 





CONCERTS. 
* Mavame Dotceen’s Matings Mueitcace.—The third of these 
yentertainments took place on Wednesday last, when Madame 








Dulcken performed a selection of pieces remarkable for their 
variety and their excellence, “There was a Quartet of Ries, 
Hummel’s Quintet-in' E flat minor, Weber's Invitation pour la 
Valse, a study of Thalberg, and Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat, one 
of the least generally known, but one ‘of: the most melodious and 
beautiful he ever wrote. In all of these she displayed’ her great 
command of the instrument to advantage, and her playing, wanted 
on this occasion, none of that finish for which it has often .been so 
justly praised, while it had enough of style to prove her a first 
rate artist. In the concerted pieces, Mr. Blagrove on the violin, Mr. 
Westlake on the tenor, Mr. Hausmann on the violoncello, and Mr. 
C Severn on the double-bass played with their accustomed success. 
Mr. L Schulz‘exeeuted a: fantasia on the guitar, av only he could 
execute it, and itis happy forthe art that he stands thus unrivalled, 
for were there many, who could do onthe guitar what he doess, we 
fear it would be before long forced into the bit.of musical instruments 
to which we cannot at present think it legitimately belongs. The 
vocal music was supported by, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Kueipel, and 
Madame G. ‘A. Macfarren, and was all accompanied by Mr. Kuhe, 
with the exception of a “'Wirterlied” of Mendelssohn, in which 
Madame Maefarren\ accompanied herself.. This was a perfect 
gem, brimtul. of .charaeter, and to us quite. a novelty: this fair 
vocalist deserves our ihanks for bringing it to light, and she owes 
no less to the song than. we owe to her, for it gave her a great 
opportunity for the display of her beautiful voice and true musi- 
cal feeling. We must not omit to meation one of Mr. Macfarren’s 
MS. German canzonets, which produced more effect than any 
other vocal piece of the morning, which was chiefly attributed to 
his. wife’s cxcellent: singing. The matinée was most fashionably 
attended. 

Crassicat .Conceats,, Gaeenwicu.—The fourth meeting of the 
third annual series of these entertainments, took place at the Lecture 
Hall on Wednesday evening, under the direction of Mr, Uarte. 
The concert consisted of a selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop, and was conducted by the composer. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Miss Thornton ; 
and *the Messrs. Lockey, “Machiu, Barnby, ‘Wetherbee and 
Soubridge. | Between the parts, Mr. Rockstro performed a 
fantasia on the pianoforte, and Mr. Henry Blagrove a solo-on the 
violin. Mr. Carte, who is the head and front. of these entertain— 
ments, is deserving of much commendation for the care and time 
he has expended on them. 

Ma. Frepericx CuHatterTton’s “ First Grand Concert this seascn,” 
so entitled in the bills—was‘given at the Sadier’s Wells Theatre 
last week, The Concert was certainly a Grand Concert for that 
neighbourhood, and must. have startled the unaccustomed. communities 
of. the Islington whereabouts by the novelty of the entertainment, as 
well as by the importation of so many vocal celebrities.. Verily Sadler’s 
Wells is treading closely on the steps of the aristocratic districts, and if 
it goes on progressing in the same ratio, we may augur of ‘its galling the 
kibes of May Fair or St. James's before many seasons have run their 
rounds. The Concert was divided into three parts, This seems to 
have settled down into the proper allotment of portions in a concert by 
the modern beneficiaires, and certainly the extent of most programmes 
warrants or rather necessitates such a division. Formerly qualily was 
the moving power of all entertainments, both musical and theatrical : 
now it would seem that quantity rather than quality is the requisite, or 
desideratum, especially in entertainments of music, . Her Majesty’s 
Theatre first set the example, having the first necessity, and with so 
infallible an authority staring us in the face, we do not feel ourselves 
inclined to quarrel with the introduction of Lone NiGHTS. ‘Well, then, 
Mr, Frederick Chatterton’s Concert was a very long one, and was very 
properly apportioned into three sections ; but it was also a very good con- 
cert; though so long, it did not weary the audience. The chief vocalists 
as Miss Birch, Madame I. Lablache, 7h¢ Braham, Mr. Harrison, Signor F. 
Lablache and John Parry, to which we may aéd the lesser lights, though 
not unshining, cf the Misses. Allen, Steele, Moriatt O'Connor, and Mary 
Rose ;.with Messrs. Henry Smith, Genge, N. J. .Sporle, and Furtado. 
The solo instrumentalists were Herr Keenig, (Cornet); Miss Kate Loder, 
(piano); Miss Day, (piano); Mr. Carte (Flute); Mr. Willy, (violin); 
Mr. Sedgwick, (concertina);' and Mr. Frederick’ Chatterton, (harp). 
The conductors were Mr. Louis Leo!and Mr. J.) H. Willy. ‘The:Concert 
containing upwards of forty morceauz;) our readers will perceive at once 
the inutility of giving more than a few selections from the performances. 
In the first part, we adinired most the /antasia on the Gothic harp, very 
finely played by Mr. ‘Chatterton ; ‘the “Casta Diva” of Miss’ Birch ; 
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Rossiti’s ,Farentella, an admirable performance by F. Lablache, and a 
Scoth,Ballad by Madame F. Lablache. We must not omit recording 
our gratification on hearing Miss Mary Rose a second time in Meyer- 
beéis very difficult cavatina, “Robert toi que j’aime.” We, however, 
catinot help feeling that the choice of this aria for a debutante is some- 
-whab venturesome ; nevertheless, we would not presume to dictate to so 
good. supervisor as Mr. Louis Leo. In part second, a duet of Doni- 
zetti’s by Madame and Signor F’. Lablache, a solo on the Boehm Flute, 
“The Return” from Roch-Albert’s Maritime Melodies, for voice and 
cornet, performed by Miss Birch and-Herr Koenig; a grand duet for two 
pianofortes, by the Misses Kate Loder and Day, and an aria buffa from 
Cenerentola, by F. Lablache, were among the performances most favorably 
received. We must not forget the patriarch Braham, who was received 
with thunders of applause in “‘ The Bay of Biscay,”’ and a duet with Miss 
Birch. The third part, consisting entirely of performances by the Lantum 
Ethiopian Serenaders, calls for no particular notice. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Davrx Lane.—This theatre was crowded to excess in 
every part on Monday night, the attraction being Wallace's 
fayourite opera, Maritana, and the new grand oriental spec- 
tacle, The Desert ; or, the Imaun’s Daughter. The extraor- 
dinary preparation for the spectacle, so widely circulated and 
made known through various channels to the public, excited 
great. expectation among the spectators, Although great 
attention was paid to the opera and several eneores honoured 
the singers, it was apparent each anxious eye looked for the 
great event of the evening. Accordingly, whefi the curtain 
rose on the first scene, the feelings of anxiety and suspense, 
so long circumscribed, found a vent for their escape in 
tumultuous cheers for a very splendid scenic representation 
of the exterior of the Grand Temple of Mecca, illuminated by 
hundreds of lamps. The next scene, the Ruins of an Ancient 
Egyptian Tower, was equally applauded. The Desert scene 
was the grand coup of the first act. Here was observed 
the ,arrival of the caravan, escorted by troops of mounted 
guards, with twelve camels, conducting the litter of Princess 
Tpomaye, (Miss Messent) and other attendants and followers, 
till the stage was literally covered. The effect of this scene 
was brilliant and imposing, and was received with tremendous 
applause by the audience. The caravan halts and is attacked 
by Bedouin Arabs, the troops resist, and in the midst of the 
melée the Simoon, or Wind of Fire, rises, and threatens all 
with destruction. The rising of the sand was managed with 
extraordinary effect. In the second act, the Desert (by star- 
Jight) presented one of the most beautiful scenes we have ever 
witnessed at old Drury, and is entirely worthy of this great 
establishment. A dance, of an Arabian character, called ‘* La 
Fantasia Araba and Danza delle Almee,” was introduced 
here, the music being selected from Felicien David’s Le 
Desert, The executants comprised nearly the whole female 
department of the Drury Lane ballet company, including the 
Mesdemoiselles Louise, Adele, Giubilei, Les Soeurs St. Louin, 
&c, &e. The dance was greatly applauded. Last scene of all 
represented the Arch of Triumph conducting to the Euphrates, 
through which passed a grand procession, accompanied by a 
brass band, escorting the Prince of Persia, (Mr. Rafter) in a 
gorgeous nuptial chariot, drawn by two elephants, and 
attended by more than fifty horses, in conjunction with all the 
camels, forming altogether, as the bills truthfully indicated, 
one of the most magnificent cavalcades ever presented to the 
public. The principal portion of the music was taken from 
Le Desert, the chief vocalists being Miss Messent, Mr. 
Rafter, and Miss Rebecca Isaacs. Miss Messent was very 
happy in the cavatina, “« Sweet Charity,” which she delivered 
with much taste and feeling. She was also excellent in the 
aria, ‘Nearer as we approach.” Mr, Rafter deserves 
honourable mention for his share in the yocal department. We 





must not forget Miss Rebecca Isaacs, whosang a “ Lament” 
very charmingly. The chorus was numerous and efficient. ‘The , 
story to which Monsieur David’s music is wedded, and to, 
which all the horses, the twelve camels, the two i 
elephants, (by the way, two small elephants would be a greater 
curiosity) and the retinue, ad infinitum, have been appended, 
is taken from Lalla Rookh, Miss Messent performing the talip- 
cheek princess under another appellation, and Mr. Rafter 
taking the prince minstrel, Feramorz, with merely a differente 
cognomen, while Harley’s Fuzzel Oola is no less a personag 
than our dearly beloved Fadladeen in disguise. We must not 
forget to name the inimitable acting of Harley in the old tom- 
fool courtier. The audience roared with laughter every time 
he appeared. His self-important look and swagger were ex- 
quisitely comic. We do not remember any production of this 
kind involving such complication of scenery, machinery, and 
so many intricacies of stage tactics, which went so smoothly 
on its first representation. Every credit is due to the penne 
for the care and money he has expended in getting up. this 
really Elephantine Spectacle. We hope such liberality will 
meet with all the favour it deserves from the public. 
Haymarxet.—The Easter entertainment of this theatre 
is an entirely new and original, classical, astronomical, 
quizzical, polytechnical, experimental, operatical and Pp: 
mimical extravaganza, rejoicing in the title of The New Planet, 
or Harlequin out of Place. It was produced on Monday 
night with great splendour in the scenery, decorations, and 
appointments, and was very successful. The New Planet is 
indited by Mr. Planché, author of Fortunio and The Invisible 
Prince. The entire fable of the piece is grounded on an 
invitation given by the New Planet to all her brotherhood 
and sisterhood of the Solar System, and when they arrive, 
instead of partaking of refreshment, or amusement, Mother 
Earth invites them to see her territories, which, without any 
reason, they all accept, omitting Jupiter and Juno for classical 
reasons assigned, and Vesta for an obvious one. They all 
depart, and Mercury, transformed into Harlequin, shows 
them the London sights. This is the whole construction 
and interest of the New Planet. It is interspersed with 
considerably too great a quantity of music. In regard 
to the writing, we remember no production of Mr. Planché’s 
more full of good things. It is quite overstocked with new 
and happy hits, which told very well with the audience. 
Several of the scenes received great applause, especiall 
the view of London by moonlight at the Colosseum, whi 
was an admirable specimen of scenic painting. The intro- 
duction of the Spirits of the two rival Opera houses was a 
happy idea, but much of its point was lost by being 
put to music. Miss Reynolds is much improved, sung with 
great taste, and was deservedly encored in her scena from 
Norma. Miss P. Horton introduced a ballad, a burlesque 
on * Molly Bawn,” ‘ O, Jenny Lind! why laye me pinin?” 
which this lady gave with careful enunciation, though we 
hardly say so much for her in all her music. This ballad 
was deservedly encored, being exceedingly well sung, and 
having so nicely seized on one of the noisiest topics of the 
day. We must not forget to name Miss P. Horton’s capital 
singing in a travestie on ‘‘ Una Voce,” which was given with 
great effect, and in a manner that told us of great improvement 
in the fair artist. Mr. Buckstone was extremely amusing 
as Harlequin. Mr, Bland’s Mars was a small part, but he 
made much of it. If the music was abridged, the New Planet 
would be considerably improved. The house, was very full, . , 
Frexcu Prays.—On Monday, we hailed with delight the 
return of Mademoiselle Rose Chéri. Few actresses have 
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succeeded in gaining popularity so suddenly, and very few 
raat bw to tree 80 clesely the tie hich unites the 
artist to weet It needs but little judgment to discover 
the reason of this sympathy, of this entente cordiale between 
the parties; the actress, on the one hand, is intelligent, pretty, 
and natural ; and on the other, the public, although oecasion- 
ally apt to be led away by false pathos and brilliant decla- 
mation, feels its error when the real thing is set before it, 
and appreciates so much the more highly what is true and 
unaffected. Mademoiselle Rose Chéri is not a dramatic actress, 
yet her efforts are decidedly dramatic; for she can draw tears 
from the eyes, and cause the heart to heave, without any of 
the straining of our ordinary melo-dramatic queens. She has 
all the Vivacity of a Déjazet, all her humoyr ‘and naturel, but 
is decidedly more lady-like in her manners. After Le Secret 
du Ménage, a three-act piece, in verse, an importation from 
the Théatre Francais, in which Madame Duluc, Mademoiselle 
Angéle, and Monsieur Langeval played in the most satis- 
factory 'manner, we had Un Changement de Main, brought out 
at this theatre last year, and a new piece, written expressly 
for Mademoiselle Rose Chéri, by M. Scribe. Both pieces are 
clever, the dialogue is smart, and the allusions witty and 
judicious. ‘The first is an episode in the history of Elizabeth, 
empress of Russia, and turns upon the sudden elevation to 
power and favour of the unfortunate Alexis Romanouski. A 
slight outline of the plot may prove acceptable to our readers. 
Alexis has had an intrigue with the wife of a certain Count 
Schuvaloff, minister of the police, and through the influence 
of the latter, is sent to a fortress ; here he gains the affections 
of all the inmates, and is on excellent terms with the governor 
and his daughter, who give him an opportunity to effect his 
escape. He profits by it to deliver a prisoner brought into 
the fortress on the previous night, and who is no other than 
the natural son of Peter the Great, whom the zealous Eliza- 
beth had confined in a dungeon for more than ten years. On 
the discovery of the prisoner’s escape, the governor gives 
himself up for lost, but the generous Alexis steps forward and 
impersonates the prince; for some time the secret remains 
undiscovered, the false prince finds favour in the eyes of the 
empress, and profits by the opportunity to advance his own 
private affairs, by relating the intrigue of the minister's wife, 
and obtaining his own release from prison ; but the storm at 
last bursts, and he is condemned to death, not so much on 
account of his crime, as of the jealousy which the empress had 
conceived against Foedora, the governor's daughter. Luckily 
the tables are again turned, he proves his attachment to have 
been nothing more than brotherly affection, and ke obtains 
his pardon ; and here the Changement de Main takes place. 
We shall not venture to explain in what the change consists, 
such things had better be touched with a light hand ; and our 
neighbours are judicious enough to convey their meaning with- 
out entering into detail, still more difficult to render in English. 
The piece was excellently played. Mademoiselle Rose Chéri’s 
Elizabeth was a chef d'cuvre of dramatic art—overflowing 
with humour at once—unctuous and quict. Mademoiselle 
Vallée was in the highest degree graceful and attractive in the 
part of Foedora. M.M. Duméry and Langeval, the former 
especially, contributed much to the success of the piece. M. 
Rhozevil is decidedly one of the most useful actors attached 
to: this ‘theatre and there is a distinction in all he does that 
raises him far above the common. La Protegée Sans le 


Savoir, is decidedly an acquisition to the repertoire of the 
French plays. It is written with all the neatness and 
elegance of M. Scribe’s versatile and ready pun, and abounds 
in wit of the most refined and delicate order. 


Hélene is an 








orphan, left with no resource but her pret her position has 
been considerably ameliorated through the generosity “ofa” 
benevolent nobleman, Lord Albert Clavering, who, buys up... 
all her pictures, unknown to her, at very high prices, This 
excites the astonishment of Durocher, her former master, 
he conceives suspicion against the innocence of ‘his pupil. ® 
He soon discovers how matters stand, and insists upon their 
prompt termination. This brings the parties to their senses 
and they now find that gratitude on one side and benevolence 
on the other had gradually ripened into love. Lord Albert, 
although engaged to another lady, offers his hand to Héléne 
and is accepted with joy. At this juncture he recelyes,a 
letter, which reveals the ruin of the lady’s father, and. he 
finds himself bound in honour not to break his contract at 
such a moment, and ‘in this he is seconded by Héléne, 
although she is almost broken-hearted. A certaii Lord 
Tressilyan, who figures in the piece as an amusing English 
fop, had gained the affection of the lady in question and elopes 
with her, leaving a letter in which he offers to give any satis- 
faction to Lord Albert ; but Lord Albert could not be better 
satisfied than by the news which this letter discloses and the 
turn which matters have taken. The marriage of the peer 
and the poor orphan is newly covenanted and the piece ends. 
M. Cartigny was admirable as Darocher, the French painter, 
who is not over fond of the English, but who still finds much 
to admire and esteem in them. The allusions were well taken 
by the English part of the audience and although, at times 
very severe, excited no feelings but those of good-humoured 
hilarity. Nothing could have been more exquisitely natural’ 
than Mademoiselle Rose Chéri’s impersonation of Héléne, it 
is decidedly one of her most charming performances and” 
embodies to the life the graceful creation of M. Scribe. In 
pathos and in gaiety Mademoiselle Chéri is equally effective, 
and her acting altogether betrays an absence of all effort 
which is of itself a wonderful charm. M. Rhozevil played 
the part of Clavering with true sentiment and gentlemanly 
bearing, to which M. Pescal’s pleasant effrontery in Tres- 
sylian formed a very happy contrast. Both these pieces were 
repeated on Wednesday to a crowded house. Among Made- 
moiselle Chéri’s next performances will be the celebrated 
Clarisse (founded on Jules Janin’s version of Clarissa Har- 
lowe) which was so very successful in Paris. We are most 
anxious to s¢e this charming and intelligent actress in this 
part. J. de C-——_—_—z. 
Apetpul.—The management of this house had recourse to no 
novelties to uphold the festive time of Easter. It has thought it 
more prudent, or more politic, to adhere to the Flowers of the 
Forest, and the Phantom Dancers. Certain the last piece has had 
a long run, but nevertheless, it is still fresh as a two year old, at 
will rattle along for many a night yet. ‘Ihe splendour of it 
scenery, and the captivating acting of Madame Celeste, ind 
dent of its written merits, must insure frequent repetition o 
Phantom Da:cers. ‘The Flowers of the Forest is one of Mr. 
Buckstone’s best dramas, and has obtained gteat success for the 
Adelphi. The house has been crammed in every part during the 
week, and the two performances were visited with. vociferous 


applause. 

Wisscesite.—Auber's opera of the Barearole was produced on 
Monday night at this theatre for the first time in England. Our 
crowded columns this week preclude us from noticing the opera at 
any length. We have therefore determined to postpone oar review 
until the ensuing number. 3 

After the Barcarole, the Midsummer Night's Dréam was pro-') 
duced with considerable splendour, and in a style of completeness, 
that would reflect credit on any management. All the resources 
of the theatre were made available, and the operatic, serious, comic, 
and ballet bands conjoined their forces to make one great wile 

Compton om 


The east of characters was excellent. 
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with inimitable humour, making the part ridiculous and Jaughable 
in thesextreme, without having recourse to the slightest, tinge of 
exaggération. We have seen nothing of the kind more exquisite 
than bis death scene as Pyramus. Mr. S, Cowell’s Flute was 
almost equally good. Nothing could be. better-than bis _perform- 
ance of Thisbe in the play. Indeed all the “ hard-handed artizans” 
were as well supported as could be: desired. | The cast’ of, what 
may be termed the serious portion of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, if not so good as the’ comic, was meritorious. Mr. Henry 
Hughes played Theseus very cleverly, though inclining a little 
servilely to mimic a modern actor. He sead the part with correct 
emphasis and nice enunciation. Mr. James Vining was: good as 
Lysander, as was also Mr, C. Fisher as Demetrius, Ot the ladies, 
our. award: of prior excellence must, needs go to Mrs. Stirling, who 
erformed the charming Hermia most charmingly, and left but 
Fttle to beSdesired. If this lady would endeavour to eschew a 
certaiti familiarity of tone and manner that pervades all her serious 
performances, she would, if she succeeded, find herself considerably 
elevated in public estimation; Mrs. Stirling is one of our especial 
favourites, but still. there is too much of the free and easy tone in 
her voice and manner, to make her all we could desire, or all she 
“might be, in the higher walks of acting. Mrs. H. Hughes, who 
obfained, a great reception, has apparently talent, but wes a deal 
too lachrymose in Helena. © Ske had a tear tor nearly every word, 
and a piteous moan for every look. This style of acting is, to us, 
intolerable. Mrs. H. Hughes was dressed in a style that by no 
meéans ecmmanded our udwmiration. . Miss Winstanley, from the 
provinces, made her first appearance in Hippolyta. She has a fine 
person, and rather. an expressive countenance. She seemed 
natural and easy, and delivered the little she. had to, speak—the 
chief portion of this character being omitted—with point and clear- 
ness, The mythological parts were very. strongly, cast. Miss 
Sara. Flower was the Oberon, Miss Anue Romer, Titania, Miss 
Marshall, Puck, and the Misses Georgiana Smithson, E. Honner, 
and L. Marshall, principal Fairies. ‘The musi¢ was selected from 
Mendelssohn, T.Cooke, C. Horn, and Edward Loder. Mendelssohn’s 
overture was performed previous to the play... The vocal music, 
“on ‘the whole, did not go well. Some of the morceaux were 
insipid in the extreme ; some only bad, some indifferent, and some 
goed. Au aria, by Miss Anne Romer, ‘Come, wait upon him,” 
struck us as being the best vocal spccimen of the: piece. We did 
not hear it previously, but from the character of its melody, and its 
orchestral points, we ascribe it at once to Mr, Edward Loder. It 
is a pity that the manager, who mnst have expended a large sum 
in getting up the Midsummer Night's Dream, did not bring it out 
~with all Mendelssohn’s music. ‘The music appended to the piece, 
at present, has very little claim on our, iuterest, if we, except the 
song alluded to above, and some petit morceauaz of Mendelssohn, 
scattered throughont. The scenery was most excellent. One of 
the scenes,.a lake beside a wood near Athens, wss very beautiful, as 
is Zalso Titania’s bower, with the water-fall adjacent. The 
uppointments and decorations were in keeping with the scenery, 
while the machinery and changes were managed with great effect. 
The double gauze curtain, let down whi'e Puck was leading 
Lysauder and Demetrius astray, gave a dreamy appearance to the 
scene that told well. Of the vocalists, we would select Miss Sara 
Flower and Miss Anne Romer as worthy of great commendation ; 
nor ean we conclude without a warm testimonial in praise of Miss 
Marshail’s Puck. The house was very full, and the performance 
vehemently applauded throughout. 


Tae Lyceum.—A new drama from the popular pen of Mr. 
Shirley Brookes, was on Thursday produced at this theatre. It 
was called The Creole, and was principally founded upon those 

rejudices of blood and colour which exercised such a striking 
influence over the local passions of the Mauritius at the time that 
island belonged to the French government. The play touched 
more upon the serious than has generally been the custom with 
the productions of this author. The plot was carefully and neatly 
constructed, and what farce was introduced was in good and 
subdued taste. Mrs. Keeley had an eccentric serious character, 
which she played as Mrs, Keeley alone can play, and was udmirably 
supported by Keeley himself, Frank Matthews; Emery, Leigh 
Murray, and little Mary Keeley, who sang a charming song of 





Alexander Lee's, called “ Waves of Gold in “Music “bréaking,” 
with great feeling, ‘The scenery was beautiful sind did that! very 
clever artist, Phillips, and his coadjutors great credit. The piece, 
which was. preceded by a pleasant, overture by thé eomposer of 
the song, met with deserved. success, we 





 PROVINGIAL. 


Miss Emitvy Grant.—We are glad to see this young lady’s debul at 
the Manchester Harmonic Society, in Haydn’s ** Seasons,’’ performed on 
Wednesday last, at the Free Trade Hall, on the Society's last free dress 
concert of the season, to an audience of upwards of 2000 persons. .She 
was most successful, and ‘loud and enthusiastic was the encore whith 
she unanimously received in the song ‘There was a Squire,’ though 
coming at the conclusion of the performances.—Sheffield Iris, 


A new Cuorak, Socixty has been organised out of the dispersed 
materials of the former Philharmonic (?) which, as most of our readers 
are aware, expired with the effort made to get out of debt by a grand 
performance Jast Summer, and from a want of harmony and unity of 
purpose among many ofits professiona) members. The new society 
we believe, is established upon a different basis; and. we hope, will attain 
to more fortunate results. The members.are to, meet for practice every 
Thursday evening, and it is proposed to give four public concerts 
during the year; should there appear any disposition on the part of our 
resident gentry to encourage such a design, Mr. Packwood has under- 
taken the laborious and troublesome office of Honorary Secretary, and 
Mr. R. Butt that of leader —The Cheltenham Looker-on. 


Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The eighth and. last 
ordinary meeting of the Gentlemen's Glee Club, for its 16th sea son, was 
held on Thursday the Ist instant, when a very good selection of glees 
and chorusses, from the works of Attwood, Sir H. R. Bishop, T. Cooke, 
Clifton, Spohr, were performed by our resident vecalists ; the club-room 
was not so full as usual, which may be attributed to the meeting occurring 
in Passion Week, and the unwonted severity: of the weather, which was 
as bitter a night'of snow and ‘frost as any we had in the depth of winter. 
The Ladies night; or dress concert is fixed: for\ Thursday the 22nd, for 
which Mrs, Sunderland is engaged. 


Farnuam.—The organ’ of ‘the Church has been closed for several 
weeks, to admit of its undergoing thorough repair, New stops are 
added, and other improvements have taken place materially to the 
advantage of the iristrament. Mr. ‘Walker, of Francis Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, was ‘employed as renovator, The Farnham organ now 
contains great organ. stop;.diapason, 2 open ditto, principal flute 
twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialtra,, mixture and trumpet. In the swell 
double diapason, stop D, open ditto, principal, fifteenth seqsuialt a, 
trumpet, and hautboy. Inthe choir, stop, diapason, open ditto, dulciana, 
principal fifteenth, cremona and flute, it has also 14 octave pedal pipes, 
composition pedals, couplers, &c. and is now a very fine instrument. 
Mr. Thomas Baynham, the organist, re-opened the instrument on 
Sunday, whenthere wasavery large congregation, who were greatly pleased 
and much surprised at theimprovements. Mr. Thomas Baynham played 
some voluntaries in a masterly style, which tended in no small degree to 
exhibit the excellencies of the instrument. 


Exrter.—(From a Correspondent.)—The ‘Messrs. Smith, music 
sellers of this city, gave a grand concert on Monday evening at the 
Subscription Rooms, which brought together a large concourse of people. 
The principal attraction of the evening was Madame Bishop, whose 
coming was looked upon by the Exeter folk as a great treat. Our old 
friend, John Parry, was also engaged, and added no little to the interest 
of the evening’s entertainment. The other singers were the Messrs. 
Callway, Avent, Carpenter, and Branscombe, all good men and true, aud 
who only require their names to be more widely disseminated to. be 
better known, Madame Bishop, on encering the orchestra, was most 
warmly applauded. She looked extremely well, and was most magni- 
cently dressed, wearing a profusion of jewels, which, we understood, 
were presented to her by various continental Potentates. Madame 
Bishop's singing is highly dramatic. Her voice has'a silvery’ quality;and 
is extremely clear. She executes passages with surprising facility, and 
is altogether a most highly finished artist, . Her singing produced a greac 
effect. She was encored three times.. Madame Bishop's last perform. 
ance of the evening was the grand scena from 7ancredi, which she sang 
in costume, and deliverted in such a manner as to call forth vehement 
cheering. John wes of course encored in all he sung, and, made ‘the 


audience scream with laughter. Heis a great favorite everywhere... On 
Tucsday the Ball, rendered memorable by the controversy between the 
Bishop of Exeter and the Mayor, was held in the Subscription Rooms, 
and was exceedingly well supported, ba 
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Msasuam .Mugican Festivar.—The, annual concert at this village 
took place on, Monday, Jast, when the Messiah was performed by a ‘band 
and chorus.of about seventy musicians, Mr, Webb, of Aston, led, and 
Mr. H, Dennis, of Measham, conducted on the occasion, and both ably 
filled the difficult positions assigned them. © The latter dederves especial 
notice for the firmness and excellent superintendence be displayed, 
which added.much.to..the successful performance of the oratorio. The 
principal vocalists were Messrs. Gough and Pursall, of Birmingham, and 
Mr. Branston and Miss Watdrom, of Leicester. Miss Waldrom had, 
consequently; to: undertake the whole, and /was . deservedly. applauded 
throughout by the audience. Mr. Gough's bass songs also, met with a 
similar: reception. |» He possesses a fine voice., In, the alto song, “O 
thou that teilest,” Mu. C. Smith, of Leicester, was. unexpectedly. called 
upon to:sing, and acquitted himself very creditably. ‘The choruses went 
off with great force and precision.. The attendance was very. good, every 
place being filled up where a view of the orchestra could be obtained 
Every one appeared to be well satisfied, and the projectors deserve great 
praise for the excellent arrangements in every department.—Leicester 
Journal, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Trstimonrat To Mr. D’Atmaine.—Last week Mr. Mackinlay 
gave a dinner in Sohc-square to a number of gentlemen connected 
with the musical profession, who had subscribed towards a testi- 
monial. which was presented on the occasion to Mr. D’Almaine, 
the eminent music, publisher, on his retirement from business after 
a period of fifty years. The testimonial, which consisted of a 
very elegant candelabra, was presented by Sir George Smart, in a 
very neat address to Mr. D’Almaine, who acknowledged the honour 
pet kindness conferred on him,in a very feeling manner. In 
returning thanks, after his liealth had been proposed, Sir Henry 
Bishop spoke in the warmest terms of Mr. D’Almaine’s kindness to 
him from his earliest musical, career ; avd he gaye instances of the 
littlé-acquaintunee theatrical: managers, in. general, had with music ; 
forhis ** Tramp Chorus;”.in the Knight of, Suowden, the “ Chough 
and Crow” in Guy Mannerang, and Mynheer Van Dunck” in.the 
Law of Java, were cut out at the rehearsals ; but on strong remon- 
stranees being made, they were, at, the cleventh hour, allowed to 
be sung: » Need: we add. how, universally popular these three, fine 
compositions became. Professor Taylor, in, proposing Mr. Mac- 
kinlay’s health, paid him many’ compliments: -for. his. taste and 
talent, and wished hiin prosperity as the worthy, nephew of a 
worthy uncle. In the course of the evening the following com- 
positions, by Sir H. Bishop. were sung, accompanied by the 
composer, “Sleep, gentle lady,” “Come, thow monarch of the 
vine,” and ‘‘ Mynheer Yan Dunck,” by Messrs, Barnby, “Handel 
Gear, Parry, J. C. Addison, Milson, E. Taylor, and Machin ; the 
latter, sung a couple of songs extremely well, accompanied by 
George Kailmark, and the evening passed off most delightfully; 
and, to. Mr. D’Almaine, it must eas been highly gratifying ‘to 
receive, at the hands of so many old friends and associates, such a 
memento of their respect and esteem. 


Mr. Branam, Signor F. Lablache, Sterndale Bennett, Signor 
Emiliani,’ Miss Raintforth, the Misses Walliams, Miss M. B. 
Hawes, and several vocalists will attend the fos'ival of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, on the 19th inst., at which the gallant Lord 
Saltonn will preside. 

Ancrent Concents.—-We have heard that Madame Castcllan, 
Madame Caradori, Miss Dolby, Gardoni, aud Staudig], will sing at 
the Ancient Concert, on the lst inst., which will be under the 
direction of the Duke of Wellington. 


» Tris more, than probable that H. R. H. Prince Albert will be 
installed at Cambridge eatly in July; the commencement will 
begin on the 3rd, and, the ode will be performed on the 6th, should 
the ecremony take place. : 

Sacrep Harmonic Society; Exeter Hairs — The first per- 
formance of Mendelssohin’s “ Elijah” is fixed for’ Friday next. The 
composer. will direct the orchestra on the occasion. 

Mr. Bonn. +We ate delighted to inform our readers that the 
enterprising manager of Drury Lane is still to govern the fortunes 
of the temple in Russell-street.. Mr.-Bunn continues. the lessee- 
ship of the theatre for a term, the length of which has not. tran- 
spired. The longer the better. 








Mapemoisette Racuer.—After all the rumours industriously 
spread about the impossibility of' the’ great’ French’ Tragedian 
coming to London this season, we are happy to state that such 
reports are entirely ‘unfounded, and to “announce thats’ 
Rachel will come to the St. James’s theatre to falfil’ her stipulated 
engagement with Mr, Mitchell: , 9 32 


Mr. Witsox—Has been giving his entertainments, with, his 
usval success in Scotland, since his return from. Paris, and, duri 
the past week has been singing in Berwick, Newcastle, Sheffield, 
and Derby, on his way to London, where he is to commence. his 
entertainments next Monday in his old quarters in the Music Hall, 
Store Street. 


Mrs. Nissett will ee at the Haymarket ‘Theatre fon 
Monday next in Sheridan Knowles’s comedy of the Love Charex 


Hers. Staupict has arrived in London. 
Map:imorsectce Cerro and M. St. Leon are hourly expected, 


Apvecrui.—A new opera buffa, or local sketch called Jenny Lind, 
will be produced at this theatre on Monday next, in which Messrs. 
Wright, Paul Bedford, add Miss Woolgar will perform. 


Mapamg | Peeven)—This . celebrated pianist will arrive in 
England in the middle of the present month, She has heen playing 
at the Court, and.the Conservati re, at Brussels, with lier usual 
brilliant suecess. 


Musreat Criticisms. (From Punch.)—We. attended on Mon” 
day evening last, one of those cheering’ reunions in Coventry-street 
which owe their existence to the energy of the celebrated virtuoso 
Blowaway, whose fame on the trombone is quite metropolitan. 
These meetings may be considered as now firmly established ; 
and there is an indescribable charm about them, for they combine 
the graces of a féte champétre with the most deliciovs banquet, of 
harmony. The exeeutants stand in a line, the audience forming2a 
sort of social circle round them, so that there is none’ of the: stiff- 
ness complained of in those greet musical meetings atthe Hanover 
Square, and other rooms hitherto confined to concert. pur x 
The programme of Monday was not merely promising, but it.was 
positively luscious. ' It offered a rich treat to the scholar and the 
mere dilettante, for this has been the happy medium always: hit. by 
Blowaway. The first piece was'a Polka in A, B, C, from the Hop 
82 of Jullien. ‘Every note of this was deliciously rendered by the 
executants. Every virtuoso knows what an ophycleide is, in. the 
mouth of Brown, and on this occasion it was more; tematkable 
than ever for breadth and largeness. ‘Tunks on the: triangle, ex- 
hibited all the wonderful scholarship with which he .iavariably 
touches the tender instrument. We rather trembled for /him in the 
magn‘ficent scherzo, but he came out gloriously, and his fellow 
executants winked their approbation, in the true spirit of artists 
who are beyond/all professional jealousy. ; 

Blowaway’s trombone passages were almost appalling from their 
intensity. He threw out his instrument to its fullest extent ia the 
stupendous largo, until we fancied we were in the presence of some 
mighty magician, who was overwhelming us with some potent spell, 
which it was impossible'to stand against. Rumble was a little:un- 
certain on the drum, as if he were nervous at the outset in attack- 
ing such a work as Jullien’s Hop. 82; but he soon warmed-up, aad 
made the parchment tell gloriously in the stretta, though his drum- 
stuck became a little flat towards the end, from excess of; energy. 
Tweedle took the piccolo in the absence of Bopham, whose neat- 
ness was much wanted in the gush of learning which: opens the 
ninth bar, and continues till near the end of the morceau, when 
a perfect shower of semiquavers prepare us for the grand effect of 
six consecutive appogiature, terminating in two triplets, ten ares 
gios, and a bar of minims. ‘Those only who know what Tweedle 
can do with the wood, when seconded by Blowaway on the brass, 
will be able to form a conception of this wondrous passage in the 
mou hs. of two such executants. The virtuoso were euraptared, 
when——— Here we regret to say our criticism is brought to a close 
by the abrupt termination of the concert. _ A sudden movement in 
A, of the police, conducted by Sergeant. Strapper, with his baton 
in hand as chef d’attaque, dispersed. the executants at once, to the 
great disappointment of: the, dilettanti, who were, reluctantly com- 
pelled to separate. ; M olsit ba tn 
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Mapame Bovanin has been appointed teacher of dancing to 

the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal. This lady was for- 
_ merly instructress to her Majesty in this elegant accomplishment, 

Mr. Joun Parry has been singing during the week, at Exeter, 
Sailsbury, Wigan, and Manchester, and he is engaged to sing at 
Leicester, Liverpool, Bath and other places, next week. 

Mx. James M’Catta died on Saturday last ; he was a member 
of the Royal Society of Musicians, and has left five orphan chil- 
dren, whose mother died last year. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A letier addressed to Professor Walmisley, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
will be the best mode of ascertaining the regulations to be observed in 
regard to Musical degrees. 

A Susscriper, (Lincoln).—A composer has a right to a song, published 
on his own account, for forty-two years; and should he die before that 
period expires, his family will have the same right up to that time, from 
tts first publication. Persons purchasing books or music from authors 
or composers, possess the same right, provided they have been published 
since the recent new act respecting copyright. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 








{| ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 


(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 
These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND D TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). LL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 


JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 





TO THE MUSIC PROFESSION. 
“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 


AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 


60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 

Every description of CONCERT PRINTING, (Public or peirees,) consisting 
of PrograMmMeEs, Norges, Tickets, Posting BiLis, Music and MusicaL 
Works, &c., are neatly and expeditiously executed with economy and taste by 

W. 8&8. JOHNSON, 
PRINTER TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 2] YEARS! 

Where also may be had “The Musical World,” and all Operas, Comedies, 

Plays, Farces, Burlesques, and the whole of Webster’s unique Acting Drama. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


As acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to 
eoaree, singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
throats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
many others, from MADAME ANNA BisHoP:— 

“DEAR SiR;->I am happy to say that all I have heard respecting the 

cy of DR, STOLBERG’s celebrated Lozencz is perfectly true, as yester- 
day; fee self Jety Matigned. (singing nightly at the Theatre), I took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from relaxation. -I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, ANNA BISHOP.” 

Barclay and:Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churehyard; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 

Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxford-street; and retail by all 
Chymists in the Kingdom, 
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Sanger, and Jobnsc 


COLEECTION:OF MUSIC 


Of the late PHILIP HURLOCK, dees, 
ei - hill ‘ Y 
MESSRS, ANLE 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION AT THE MART, 
ON FRIDAY NEXT, the 16th instant, 
By order of the Executors, the valuable Collection of Music, including the 
Works of Handel, Haydh, Mozatt, Béethbven, 
Purcell, and La Probe. 
A fine assemb! of Glees and Madrigals; an excellent copy of Marcello’s 
ms, nee &c. ; the whole neatl Seoind, and in perfect condition. 
The LIBRARY, WINE, and ENGRAVINGS will follow on the same day. 
To be viewed on Thursday preceding, and Catalogues had of Messrs. 
WINSTANLEY, Paternoster Row, and at the place of sale. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 
76, HARLEY STREET. 


This suite of Rooms have just been superbly decorated, arranged, ventilated, 
and adapted for chamber music aud thusical soirées of a high order, with an 
elegance and comfort not to be obtained in any other suite of rooms in London. 
They have been chosen during the last two seasons by the Beethoven tt 
Society, for the advantage they possess over all concert rooms in. London, in 
consequence of the music room being so situate that the noise of the street can in 
no way reach it, which has always been so great an objection in other places. 


For terms apply to . 

M. JULLIEN, 214, REGENT STREET. 
N.B.—These rooms having been arranged expressly for musical od come 
ures, 


; music 
beldg unsuitable for soiréewtateciites; or atch Sckdensy. 
TO AMATEURS AND PROFESSORS OF THE, VIOLIN 
AND TENOR, 





wil 
&e. 





J STEWART’S 
REGISTERED VIOLIN AND. TENOR HOLDER. 


1 HARE. 
Respectfully informs Amateurs and Professors of the Violin and Tenor, that he is 
now pi to supply them with theabove INSTRUMENT, which, for ease of 
application and efficieney, s anything of the kind that has yet been offered 


nrpasses 
tothe public. J.H. is borne out in this assertion by the opinion of some of the 


first violinists of the country, who have acknowledged its su ity by —s 
the same, conceiving it to be the grand desideratum to the above instruments. 


JUST IMPORTED, A CASE OF 
FINE ROMAN STRINCS, 
Of which a fresh supply will be received every three months. 
J. HART’S 
Musical Instrument Warehouse, 14, Princes: street, Soho; 


Where may be seen a fine collection of Cremona and other Instruments, com- 
prising Stradiuarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and other celebrated makers. 


MONS. VIEUXTEMPS 


Has the honor to announce that he 


WILL ARRIVE IN LONDON, 
For the concert season, from St. Petersburgh, on Monpay, ArRiL 19, 


All letters addressed to him at M, JULLIEN’S, 214, Regent Street, will be 
attended to. 








FAIR COMPLEXION, 
Under the Patronage of the Nobility and. Geniry. 


TO THE LADIES.——Wonderful and Important. Discovery. 


COCKBURN’S ete 
ORIENTAL BOTANICAL’ PREPARATION, 
For removing almost instant ly cuta eruptions, freckles, es 8, 
and other discolorations of the skin. After one aj cation of the ae Ehteact’ 
which must be used twice a day, a wonderfal. will be yanddn the 
course of a few days the complexion will assume a beautiful transparent roseate 
hue appearance. e ext to appl is of the most agreeable nature, and the 
first application will prove its wo: erful efficacy. Prepared omily,and sold whole- 
sale and retail, by the sole proprietor, _ 
GEORGE H. J. COCKBURN, 9, Aldgate, London; 


And Bercey and Sons, Farringdon-street, London ; in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d 
each; also by ae, 150, street; Keating, St. Paul’s Charch H 
) 68, Co 1; Hannay and Co., 63, street ; : 
Prout, 229, Stragd ; and of all 








on rnhil Butler and Co. 
Cheapside; Edwards, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
Chemists and Pertumers in the kingdom. 
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ROVAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
GARDEN. 





The Nobility, ie, and rears 0 aré respectfally informed that 


Rossini’s Grand Opera Seria 
SEMIRAMIDE, 
Will be ane this evening, 
SEMIRAMIDE 4 ‘ MADAME CRriSIi, 
(Her third ibpibtahce this season). 
Ansach ss .tlax iterinia MLLE. ALBONI, 
(Of the Theatre La Scala, Milan, and of the Imperial Theatre in Vienna, her third 
appearance in this country). ‘ 
Iorewo 8. «+ hs ht he.) 6 SIGNOR LAVIA, 


(Of the Theatre San Carlo, Naples, his third appearance in this country). 


Ornoze . - SIGNOR TACLIAFICO, 
(Of the Italian Opera, Paris, his third appearance in this country) ; ‘and 


AssuR. . . + $IGNOR TAMBURINI, 
(His thirds ‘ibbenlibini in this country these four years). 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, M. Costa. 
To conclude with a néw Ballet, in two Tableaux, entitled 


L’ODALISQUE, 


Composed by M. Albert. The Music by Signor Carmi. 
PREMIERE TABLEAU— 
Les Odalisques Pas de Deux Nouveau . MADLLE. DE MELISSE, 
(Of the Imperial Theatre, Vienna). 
MLLE. NEODOT, (of the Theatre Royal, Madrid). 
Pas Seul Nouveau . WILLE. FLEU RY, 

Sxconp TABLEAU—Grand Pas de Quatre des Esclaves Violees,—-MESDLLEs 
DELACHAUX, STEPHAN, DEMELISSE x» F. AURIOL. 


Pas de Deux Nouveau . M, A. MOBILE, 4xo MDLLE. BADERNA. 
Pas Egpagnol, La Servillano MOLLE. FLEURY. 
Pas de Deux Notyean . MM, GONTIE 4x> MDLLE. NEODOT. 
Director of the Ballet, M. ALBErr. 


Tickets, Sta Hoxes, on the night or season, to be obtained at the Box- 
Office ; and at pitekae. ler or oe" * 201, Regent-street. The doors 
t Seven o’clock, and the performance to commence at 


will be opened 
Right. 





HISTORICAL CONCERTS. 
) EXETER HALL. 
THE CONCLUDING CONCERT 


2 (of a Series of Four) 


Ellustative of the Wistory of Enalish Vocal Music, 
Will be held at EXETER HALL, 
ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 19th. 


The Programme will consist of specimens of the music of Attwood, Bishop. 
Calicot, Crotch, ere p Horsey, ssell, pg Shield, Smith, Storace, and 
Webbe. Pri Performers :— s——Mrs. W. H. Weiss, Miss Dolby, 
Fete tn Ae Cifford. YS H. crea, pind Mr. : onal. The 

members rs Hullah’s Upper inging 

School, and the baa of Mr. Leake Concert Band. Tickets—Area, 2s. ; 
wane, anerey Saks 7s.—may be had of Mr. Parker, 

blisher, 445, West Strand, and of the principal musicsellers. 


SACRED, HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 


On PRIDAY EVENINGS, April 16th and 23rd, 1847, 
WILL BE PERFORMED 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO 


ELIJAH, 

TO BE CONDUCTED BY THE COMPOSER. 

Reserved Seats in the Gallery 6d. 
— Music Sellers ; ot Me. ‘Bowiey Chania ing 
datas bing Suber Mi ee at, 

ive 
are requested to apply at Ex: 
hereeie eight oo al Sve ove Sail during the Rehearsal on Tuesday evening, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Norice.—It is expected that every Visitor will Evening Drone; bie 
tion will be strictl ~—s in all of the ex the 
een : — * parts a ones cepting 







ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Tue Subscribers are respectfully informed, thet bg Opera of 
SEMIRAMIDE will be repeated his Evening. 
On Tuesday, April 13th, will be performed the Frovks of 
ee id A i Lucia DI Sagenees wil As 
when Madame PersiAN1, Signor SALv1, & Signor Roncon1 make their debit. 
Signor Mario will make his debat on Saturday, April 17th, in the Opera of 
ITANT, 


in which Madame Grist, Signor RoNcont, and Signor TaMBuRINI Will perform, 


In rehearsal, Rossini’s Opera of 
L’ITALIANA IN ALGIE 
in which Signor Rovers and Signor Marini will Seake their hee te tf Ph 
Madille. ALzont and Signor SALV1 will also 
SrerFANONI and Madame Roncont will be forthwith ret Aa 


A new Bauer is in active preparation, in which Madlle. DumiLarre will 
make her first appearance this season. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Nobility, Gentry, and Subscribers are respectfully pent, that on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 18th, will be performed the Opera of 


LUCIA DI. LAMMERMOOR, 


MADAME PERSIANL 
(Her first appearance these 
SIGNOR SALVE 
(Of the Theatre La Scala in Milan, and of the Theatres in Vienna and 
St. Petersburgh, his first appearance on the Italian Stage in England.) 


SIGNOR POLININI, 
(Of the Imperial Theatre, bees” a first appearance in this Country.) 


SiGNOR’ RONCONE 
Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor... Mi COSTA. 
To conclude with the new Ballet of 


L’ODALISQUE, 
Composed by M. ALBERT. rhe ee by ge ee 
7 Principal Ch pe 
Madile. BADERNA, Madlle. FLEURY, NEODOT 
Mesdlles. DE MELI SSE, DELACHAUX, SIRPHAS F. AURIOL, &e. 
M. GONTIE, M. MABILLE, M. ‘ALBERT, M. 0’ BRYAN. 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, for the night or season, to be ontained at the Box- 


Office, andat Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, -street, 
On Saturday, April Ith, | will be performed the Opera of 


1 PURITANI. 


The principal characters by Madame Gris1, Signor Marro (his first appearance 
this season), Signor Roncon1, and Signor TAMBURINI. 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


MR, WILSON 
will give his FIRST ENTERTAINMENT on the 
SONCS OF SCOTLAND 
for the season, at the MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 
ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 12, AT-8 o’Clock, 


when, besides several old favorites, he will sings for the first time. in 
Jeanie, there’ to naething to fear ye—Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine— 
other’s Lament—Won’t you leave us a lock of your ?—The Stu 

Appin, &c. Pianoforte Mr. Land. Private boxes for six, 15s. ; for eight, 2 


. LOCKEY 


Begs to inform his ee, et the Public, is he has Removed trom 


24, Percy STREET, 
40, King Street, Bloo mabury Square. 


MR. BOCHSA 


BEGS TO INFORM THE AMATEURS OF THE HARP THAT HE 


Will Arrive in London 
On the 10th of May. Applications to be made at Messrs. D’ALManE and Co.'s, 
20, Soho Squar: 


e. 














BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW DIATONIC rLuTe 


Can be procured only of the Patentee, at his Manufactory, ..... 
No. 3, BELL YARD, GRACECHURCH STREET. | 
This Instrument is fingered in the same manner as the old i pa 
Its superiority of tone and correctness of tune are peak ota as se 
. t 
"Tn the Press—“THEORY OF THE PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE,” 
a SrccaMa, B,A., Patentee 
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THOMAS BAKER’S 
MODERN PIANGFORTE TUTOR. 


We FULLIEN 


Has the honor to announce, that he has just published the above work, which 
he flattrrs himself will be found the desideratum so long songs after by the 
rofession. Notwithstanding the improvements that have taken place in 
ianoforte Playing within the last ten years, no deviation has been made in 
the system of teaching from Tutors of the Old School ; in consequence, many 
giftea with brilliant talents have been unable to execute the music of the 
present day. For this reason the 


MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
Has been introduced, and met with the greatest success from the elite of the 
profession, who have universally adopted it. The work is divided into two 
parts: the first being a complete Tutor in itself, containing the 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
Rules for the fformation of the Wand, Seales, 


FINGER EXERCISES, &c. 
Interspersed with Morceaux from the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, Meyerbeer, Roch-Albert, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c.—Price 8s. 


The second part consists of a more advanced course of Study, proceeding to 
the most refined style of Modern Playing ; 


Tilustrated with numerous Examples & Exercises, 
On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Pianistes of the 
Mopern Scuoor : with Selections from the Pianoforte Compositions of 
Herz, DouLeR, THALBERG, &c.; in fact, everything necessary to constitute 
a first-rate Pianist. Price &s., or 15s. the entire work. 


Published by M. JULLIEN & Co., 
AT THE ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 
214, REGENT STREET, anv 45, KING STREET, 
Where all the Compositions of the above Author may be had. 


JULLIEN’S ALBUM ror 1847, 
FM, Juvwren has the honor to announce that the sixth edition of his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and will be found by far the best work of the kind that 
has ever appeared ; containing no less than 


Thirty Pieces of Vocal and Pourteen of Instrumental Music x 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyright8 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors. 

The — which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

The Iilustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include two magnificent Views of the interior of Covent 
Garden Theatre. The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that 
splendid arena of the occasion of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; 
the othera VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CON- 
CERTS, the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience 
in amanner at once life-like and elegant. To thoze who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene, 

A splendidly-coloured Portrait of the celebrated Danseuse, Madlle. 
Fora Fassri, in the admired Pas, La Castigliani. An original subject, 
“ Tue ForTUNeE TELLER,” illustrating Baker’s beautiful ballad cf that name. 

The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, Es@., whose pencil only has been 
mre in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this Work, and in proof of its 
vast superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe. 

It will also be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
best English Composers, the ALBUM contains some of the newest and 
most popular — of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that are now attracting 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. Price 18s. and #1 1s, 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
214, RecentT-STREET, AND 45, Kinc-STREET. 








SOV EREKIGN 


Life Assurance Company, 
No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


Trustees, 
Sir A. v {me Henniker, Bart. | Pownall, oe 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 


Directors. 
CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, +, M.P. 
Arthur Lennox, Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN, T. C. Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
+» M.P. Wiliam Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esy., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 


‘Aaron Asher Goldsinid, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. il, Esq. 


Henry William Powna 
Bankers, Sir Claude Scott, Bart., an > 
Solicitors, Messrs. Davies, Son, and Campbell. 


Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
world, granted on a plan which combines the utmost amount of benefit to the 
families of the assured at death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

It affords pertect security in a subscribed Capital, whic 
settlement of every claim, with participating and non. 
lowest scale, especially for terms of years. 

The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the fall amount of the 
Policy, on giving approved available security for a certain number of annual 
payments, as explained by the Prospectus. — 

ivery facility is afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such Policies effectual securities. 

A new plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, particularly adapted for 
young lives, and for such as cannot, without inconvenience, undertake the 
payment of a fixed premiom, securing at once provision in case of 
death, and an accumulating fund, available —_ should occasion require. 

ANNUITIES, ENDOWMENTS, ADVANCES, and Loans, On liberal terms. — 

Detailed Prospectuses, with forms of Propdsal, and every information, may be 
had on application, either personally or by letter, at the Company’s Offices. 

The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 

H. D. Davenport, Secretary, 


THE PATENT HARMONIUM. 





Hen: ° 


rantees the prom: 
cipating rates on t 





This beautiful Instrument possesses the softness of the voice with the variety of 
tone of every wind Instrument, as also the power of a large Organ. It is equally 
suitable for Sacred Music, or the Dance, and adapted for the Drawing sHoom, 
Concert Room, Church or Chapel. Printed iculars can be had of Lur¥ an 
Son, sole agents, where the PATENT HARMONIUM can be heard from 10 till 4, 
daily; and where can be inspected 


LUFF & SON’S 


Elegant Assortment of PIANOFORTES, 


Made by experienced workmen, and thoroughly seasoned wood, all of which is 

prepared on the premises. They are warranted to stand well in Tune, and are 

prepared for extreme climates: prices one-third less than usually c’ s 
Instruments taken in exchange, and a liberal allowance to dealers. 


LUPP and SON, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


N.B.—The terms of Mr. JULIAN ADAMS, the celebrated 
performer upon the Patent Harmonium, can be had of LUPP 
and SON. 





M f G. Purkess, Dean 
‘isebeart, Dublin; and all: 





